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Wilson Brothers shirts made with Acrilan give 
you double value: luxury and wash & wear! 


These shirts are so rich and soft, so out-and- 
out good-looking . . . they <il'n(iys make a 
terrific showing. Yet they can lake a real 
workout, too. Wear them often, wash them 
time and again hy machine at the warm-water 
setting. They drip-dry true to shape and color, 
need little if any ironing.. .thanks to Acrilan 


acrylic fiber. Wilson Brothers styled thc.se 
shirts. Did a superb job, too . . . they’re both 
aces. So go ahead . . . treat yourself! Shirt 
Left: .Jersey of iUO','! Acrilan; Shirt Right: 
70' t .Acrilan, 30’.o silk... both styled by 


ACRILAN^ 

LOOK FOR TH S MAN-MADE ACRILANIMAL. SYMSOL OF ACHiLAN 

S', 95 EACH, IN S. M, 1. XL AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE. 

rHEC^JE^lSTR.^NDCORPORATION. 350 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 1 • Plants: ACRII.AN’ACRYLIC FIBF.R-Decatuf, Ala. -CHEMS 1 RAND’ NYLON-Pcnsatola, Ra. 





77 / take the Sportsman type, 


.Man S alVr -luur uillt cmmi!!! 

lo make- \(iii >liiv<T ... a lilllc. l.iO [inmf. iiiail<* lo ii^i- 
t,-\rr\ ila\ . . . in' a> ollni a> \i»u 'liavr. >1. |)lii> la\. 
Sf)orfs/n(in .. .(I urcdf line for a mon. 
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to the skin, so faultlessly tVagranced, so briskly masculine. It was inevitable 
that .soon after Arden for Men came out, men everywhere came out for Arden. 
Send for hooi:let. Arden forilen, 1 East 54 Street, New York 
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Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of biowouts 


tiav rcMil S'liiirkr' (lull ran raii>r l<» (inli- 

narv tire lonl. li-ail lo 

uav ilri\iiii;. I'or l(>cla\ > lica\iiT. tiiorr iinurrliil rai'-. 
(or lltc sii^laitird r-[iccil' ]icr[tiillc(l on tolla\'^ 
nylon laml liri^fiivn ynua|ii'irrli--.r\traniai'f:in oi'«iifrlv. 
'I'll*' .-itrcn^lli anil [irotcciictn of nylon cord liii> 


havc hccn [irovcn iti l.illioiis 
All lire coiiiii.uiics make 


nvion cord lire-. \\ liellier 


von choose pretiiinm or -landaid nvion lire:'. llic\ ofl'er 
\oii fireater [irolcetion than c'oin|iaral)le lire- made willi 
ordinar\ curd. I.ook for ihc idcniilicat ion on llie .-idcuall. 
lo'i^t on nylon w hcii Inn iiii! new tires — chan lie lo n\ Ion 
when hiiyiii" a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 


THE SAFEST. 



1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 

Nylon's shock-absorb- 
ing roughness oroiecls 
against impact damage 



2 . MOISTURE DAM- 
AGE. Water can't rot 
nylon cord Nvion ends 
blowouts due to mois- 
ture seeping m through 
cracks or cuts in tires. 


3. FLEX FATIGUE. 

guards against the 
strength sapping tiev 




STRONGEST TIRES 
ARE MADE WITH 
NYLON CORD 


efflPOK) 


BETTER THlNGi FO* BtMIR UVING 
...THROUG.- enC Ml !, 7 a Y 
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Made 

for 

LADIES 



U. S. QUEEN ROYAL 

Here’s the golf ball that's tailored to a lady’s 
swing— the U. S. Queen Royal It was developed 
specifically to help lady golfers get more fun and 
Satisfaction from their game. Stroked with a 
lady’s lighter swing, the Queen Royal takes off 
and goes for more yardage than an ordinary 
men's golf ball would. Its armor-tough cover 
resists cuts and bruises— really lasts. Exclusive 
new X-S5 white paint washes bright white, round 
after round. Ask your Pro about Queen Royals— 
Or other fine U. S. Royals, each designed to suit 
a particular swing. 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T he familiar phrase, ‘‘Eddie Arcaro up,” saj's in horse 
racing what ‘‘And batting third, Ruth,” once raid in base- 
ball, or “In this corner, Dempsey,” said in boxing. 

In next week’s issue Sports Illustrated begins the first of 
a five-part series by Arcaro on The Ar( of Rare Riding. The 
millions who go to the tracks each year would have no trouble 
in accumulating a five-foot shelf of written advice on how to 
bet their money when they get there— and, chances are would 
be no better off than when they started. But up to now they 
would have a hard time finding a single work which explains 
clearly what they are seeing as they watch the horses run. In his 
series Arcaro analyzes the actual mechanics of riding a horse 
race, mechanics which are so intricate and highly developed 
that the only right word for them is “art.” 

On the project Arcaro collaborated with our turf editor Whit- 
ney Tower and Artist Robert Riger. The idea for it began more 



than a year ago when Riger went to Hialeah to do a portrait of 
Arcaro on Nashua (SI, Feb. 27. 1956). Riger wrote to Tower: 
“Fans at the track look at their programs and charts, look at 
the horses, place a bet and then watch. They cheer in the stretch 
and pray at the finish. But how did the jockey ride his race? 
And how did he win on that horse? How does Arcaro win a race? 
Can we show how a great jockey does it? As simple as that. 
From beginning to end stay with Arcaro up close, in front, on 
the side, from the rear— show his every position, his entire style.” 

When he saw Tower’s outline for the series, along with some 
preliminary sketches by Riger, Arcaro accepted the idea enthu- 
siastically. “There’s never been anything like this anywhere— 
wonderful,” he said. “It really should help the spectator under- 
stand. And I was sure Sports Illustrated would do this right.” 

Part I will be Arcaro’s reflections and commentary on racing 
as a profession and sport from the perspective of his 25 years 
in it. The following four installments take up a theoretically 
typical race as Arcaro breaks it down— the Pre-Race, The Start, 
The Whip and The Finish — and take the form of drawings by 
Riger (more than 90) with captions by Arcaro, detailing his 
actions and reasons for them. 

So for the next five weeks, with Eddie Arcaro up, it’s off to 
the races! 



United 

Stales 

Rubber 



Rock«1e»er Centef. York 20. N. Y. 
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Surround yourself 
in a wonderful 

sea of sound 

with BELL High Fidelity.. 


How do you like your music? As background for dining? For an evening's 
eniertainment, to demonstrate to friends? Or to listen alone, shut away 
from it all in some quiet corner of your house? 


Then here's just the thing for you: A new Bell Stereo Sound System 
that makes listening to music a real pleasure — for everyone. 


What fun you’ll have with a Bell Tape Recorder that plays Stereophonic 
tapes — and lets you record, too! With its companion Bell Sound Cabinet, you 
can hear real Stereophonic Sound that reproduces music with concert-hail realism. 


Bell Stereo Sound Systems are available from your local Appliance and 
Photographic Dealer. Music or Department Store. Ask for a demonstration. 
Then ask for the price. You can't ask for anything better. 


For literature and name of your nearest Bell dealer, write: 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., t a Sub\i<Uary of nompvm Produeu. ine. ) 
555 Marion Road, Columbus 7, Ohio 




World Renowned For the Best in Sound' 


How does Bell Stereo work? 

There ore mony woys lo enjoy Bell 
Stereophonic tound with the Bell Tope 
Recorder: With your preient hi'fi tyttem, 
TV, or Radio; Or, with the Bell motching 
Sound Cabinet that hot itt own leporole 
amplifier and tpeoker. For the ultimate in 
itereo sound reproduction, you can com- 
bine the Bell Tape Recorder with Bell's 
2-channel amplifier. 
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NEW 


ROYAL 

TRITON 



UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

Las Angtiat: Union Oil Bldg. < New Yofh: <9 Roclieteller Pla» • Chlcagoi 1909 Bankers Bldg. • Kansas Citi. Mo.: 913 W. 47lh St. • Dallas: Fldaii^ Union lift Bldg. 
PhlladelpMa: No. One Wynnewood Rd., Wynnewood, Pa. • Boston: 214 Harvard Ave. • New Orleans: 644 Nal'l Bank ol Commerce Bldg. • Allanta: 1401 PeacMree SU 
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AcLnowledgmtnli on poQo 13 


COVER:CaRY MiddLECOFF 
Photograph by John G. Zimmennati 
Approximately 150 of the nation's foremost golfers 
will descend on Toledo next week for the express pur- 
pose of wresting the National Open golf crown from 
the head of defending champion Cary Middlecoff. For 
a Preview of what they will encounter, see page 39. 

(inOw rn(«n*lMail init ein-Amolun CttriiUil Ctmnnlmt. CotrrIthI O lb/ bi rim*. Inc, 


-JOY THERE 


BASEBALL: GLOOM HERE- 

Wiik one quarter of the 1957 season in the books, it is lime to check the 
pennant contenders— and note a few surprises. By ROY Terrell 

SPECTACLE: THE QUEEN’S PLATE 

Canado's ancient and elegant horse race In Color by Dan Weiner, and 
The Footloose Sportsman in Toronto by Horace Sutton 

SAM WINS A DUEL IN THE SUN 

A fiercely exultant old pro who had long scented the laurels at last won 
the fastest, biggest ‘‘500" ever raced. By Kenneth Rudeen 

PREVIEW: THE U.S. OPEN 

An orientofion to the year's premier golf tournomcnf and the course on which it 
will be played. Plus "The Age of Vardon" by Herbert Warren Wind 

THE WINNERS! 

Sydney Wragge and Bill Atkinson take lop honors in the annual American 
Sportswear Design Atvards. Jo Ahern discusses Oieir work 

HOW YOU CAN PLAY BETTER TENNIS 

Davis Cup Canlain William F. Talbert, with the help of J. Donald Budge 
and drau^tnjrs oy Ed Vebell, shows the way the game should be played 

THE UPPER CRUST 

If it's mountains you want, says that distinguished climber a)id writer, 

James Ramsey Ullman, Amcrtca has some of the best of all 


-THE DEPARTMENTS 

• SCOREBOARD 

• BASEBALL X-RAY 

• FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

• COMING EVENTS 

• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


• WONDERFUL WORLD 

• SPORT IN ART 

• TIP FROM THE TOP 

• HOTBOX 

• THE 19TH HOLE 


• PAT ON THE BACK 


88 



nExt week 

EDDIE ARCARO ON THE 
ART OF RACE RIDING 

One of the ereateet athletes of 
our time collaborates with Ed- 
itor Whitney Tower and Artist 
Robert Rlger In a f Ive-part series 

PLUSIa CONGRESSMAN 
PRESENTS HIS PROGRAM: 'A 
SQUARE DEAL FOR SPORTS’ 


Sportswear 

ILLUSTRATED 



BOB HANSON, jet test pilot, wears 
Jantzen "Regimental Stripe” boxers 
of smooth, resilient- Kayak. Sleek fin- 
ish is crease-resistant, and waistband 
is elasticized for snug fit. Sizes 28-44. 
$4.95. See these and other Jantzen 
Sportswear for Sportsmen at leading 
stores. 


sportswear for sportsmen 

Jonizen Inc., Portlond 6, Oregon 


FOR TENNIS 
-BADMINTON 



STANDS OUT 

in play 

• Horder Smashes 

• Better "Bite" 

STANDS UP 

in your rackef 

• Moisture Immune 

• Lasting liveliness 

COSTS LBSS 

than gut 

APPROXIMATE STRINGING COST: 

_ .Tennis $6.00 

Bodmin, on 

. ... Tennis $5.00 

Multi-Ply Badminton . , .$3.00 

At tennis shops ond 
sporting goods stores. 


ASHAWAY Bit AIDED RACKET STRING 
Choice of The Champions 







SAM HANKS, 1957 INDJANAPOttS WINNER AT 135.601 m.p.h., SAYS: 

"The Dressure gets worse at Indianapolis every year, but I've got to admit 
that Firestone stays right on top of it. When you run at the speed I did. with 
the top cars pushing you all the time, you bless h’irestone every foot of the 
way. And another thing, on the highway I have Firestones on my own car, 
because Firestone knows more about rubber than anybody else in the business.” 



1030 BILIY ARNOLD 1 031 lOUtS SCHNEIDER 1 002 FRED FRAME 1 000 LOUIS MEYER 100^ WILD BILL 1 00g KELLY PETILLO 

104.86 m.p.h. '**' 



*1946 ROBSON MAURI ROSE 1948 1949 HOLLAND 1950 ^^HNNIE PARSONS 10^1 LEE WALlARD 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



96.23 m p.h. 


consecutive “500 


// 


is won on 



The blazing 500-rrtHe grind around "The Brickyard" is the 
supreme test of tire engineering. No laboratory can reproduce 
its brutal demands on safety and endurance. No one has learned 
as much from Indianapolis as Firestone. And the proof is this: 
for 34 successive races the "500" has been won on Firestones! 

When a race driver buys tires he is buying life itself. That's why he 
puts his money on Firestone.'?. There’s a hint in that for the driver of 
the family car. True, he doesn’t give hi.*? tire.*? race-track punishment 
— but he runs them far longer! With the family aboard, tire traction, 
freedom from skidding, and blow-out protection are even more vital. 
Why is Indianapolis important to you? Because that 500 miles equals 
65,000 miles of ordinary tire wear! Under the fantastic pressures of 
the “500.” our engineers have learned more about rubber compound- 
ing. tread design and cord strength than any laboratory research 
could reveal. The result: dollar for dollar. Firestone tires, like the new 
Firestone Nylon “500,” are the longe.st lasting, smoothest running, 
safest tires on wheels! Your family deserves a set. You can buy them 
on convenient terms at your ne.arby Firestone Dealer or Store. 



BerrsR rubber from start to finish 










'NO RACES OLtRINO 
THE WAR YEARS 


^9g2 ^0^9 Bill VUKOVICH -j 0^^ Bill VUKOVICH -j 000 BOB 5WEIKERT | 000 PAT ^F^IAHERTY 
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SCOREBOARD 




Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST camera 


when you're ready for 
the best— buy a . . . 

Stereo REALIST 


MISStl_E SYSTEMS 

SCIENTISTS 


Major achievement is required 
in the following areas; 
Guidance and control systems 
analysis and synthesis, geophys- 
ics, applied mechanics, solid state 
physics, aerophysics, gas dynam- 
ics, electromagnetic wave propa- 
gation, communication theory, 
operations research, weapon .sys- 
tems analysis, microwave com- 
ponent research, instrumentation 
research, optics, infrared, high 
temperature physics, theoretical 
chemical physics. 

Inquiries, are invited. Please 
address the Research and Devel- 
opment Staff. Sunnyvale 6, 
California. 



MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PALO ALTO • SUNNYVALE • VANNUVS 
CALIFORNIA 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

('AlifornianH hud KOod reason (or aupormnn Kli-ams in 
thi-ir eym After big irAck weekend eounted off four 
li-S. rrrord*. Greulcst aebievt-mi-nl wu turned in by 
U. of ('Alifurnia'i lanky Don Buwdvn, who hualled 
from exum room at Berkeluy to glartine line at Su>ck- 
lon and didn't stop until he complettYl eyebrow- 
liflinK 3;5H,7 mile <Junn p to hiKKime lint American 
(0 break 4 minutes {tee pagt gK K Al Compton, USC's 
squatty Max Truex showed plenty of speed to bo 
aluni; with his durability while clocking I3:3!i.7 for 

3 mili«. 14:04.2 for 5,01)0 meters (May 31) to better 
own pending marks. At Berkeley, schoolboy ahotput- 
ters hopped and heaved to pair of scholastic standards. 
I'usadenu's lean Clark Branson sent 12-pnund shot 
hurtling 64 feet inrhes, and Nfount Carmel's 
husky Mike McKeever mu8rb.d I6.pound ball 53 feel 

4 A; inches 'June I '. 

Hungart's tiyorg} Tumpek churned up record- 
breaking swell in Budapest jiool, came away with 
world mark of 1:03.4 for lOO-meter butterfly (May 271. 

Kuesian u-eight lifters continued assault on world 
standards, latest one falling to Olympic Middle Heavy- 
weight Champion Arkadi Vorobiev, who jerked 315.‘26 
pounds at Lvov to surpass own record (May 27). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Australia's Merv Lincoln, whirling aaauriajly around 
Kamsaur Stadium oval, outkicked Bobby Seaman, 
Laszln Tabori and Tom Courtney, taking flrst crack 
at mile, in 4:05 at Compton, Calif. Mia^t's best lime: 
Milt Campbtira listed world-reeord-tying 13.4 in 120- 
yard high hurdles; biggest shocker: Bobby Morrow's 
cyiflaah defeat by Willie White of Harbor Junior Coi- 
Kye in KIO in 9.4 5(foa-l. 

GOLF 

Sam Snead, playing like a man (tosseased when leader 
Doug Kurd's brilliani game suddenly collapsed on 
final holes of fifth round, shot pressure 67 to boost 
total In plus 41 points Iplayem gain or lose one point 
for each stroke in matching medal score against others 
in foursome' for victory in adding-machine Palm 
Beach Round Robin at New Rochelle. I.ady golfers had 
similar lournamenl al Virginia Beach, Kay Crocker 
winning Triangle Round Robin with 51 points. 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 



MOUTH AGAPE, WilliR White (fc/f) strains 
for tape to upset Hobby Morrow (third frnm 
right) in 9,4 lOO-yard dash at Compton, Calif. 


Jumbo Jim Klliolt 
eugily maneuvered his 
tight little Villanova 
squad, got point.s from 
all but four, including 
double from Ron De- 
lany in 4:08.4 mile and 
1:49.5 half-mile, sur- 
prise victories in 100 
and 220 from convert- 
ed Qusrter-Miler Ed 
Collymore. to earn his 
first IC4A outdoor ti- 
tle in New York. 


BASEBALL 

Philadelphia, off on winning binge at expense of West 
Coaat-dreaming New York Giants and Brooklyn 
Dodgers iwho slipped all the way to fourth, behind 
Milw’aukeel gave National League standings toiwy- 
turvy look, trailed slugging Cincinnati by mere two 
games at end of long Decnralion Day weekend. Chi- 
cago White Sox kept go-going to Lake flvi-game >.dgc 
over New York Yankeis, who had no end of irouhits 
with tailenders Waahington and Baltimore, giving 
American League surprising look, too (let page 1«). 

Yankee front oHIre pondered famous Gopacabana 
birthday parly fracas of furtnighi ago iSf, May 2Ti in 
light of team's doldrums since then (won 9. lost 101, 
slapjied lines of $1,000 each on Oulfleldcrs Hank Bau- 
er. Mickey Mantle, Pitchers Whitey Ford. Johnny 
Rucks, Catcher Yogi Berra, Inli(4der Billy Maitin, 
birthday boy. Surprised Manager Casey Stengel blurt- 
ed: "I don't rare to comment. The elub fined them. 
. - . What I thought wouldn't make any difference." 

BOXING 

Harold Johnnon, impassive I’hiladtiphia light heavy- 
weight whose onrt(-blos»omitig career was nipjied in 
bud by doped orange, returned to TV with new man- 
ager and potent right, lowering boom on Clarence 
Hinnanl in first round before reported 2.50 al lUG- 
rented St. Nick's in New York. 

Archie Moore, peripatetic light heavyweight cham- 
pion who is keeping busy uni il someone meets his de- 
mands for $100, POD to defend title, cheeked in al .sv<>|te 
(for him) 167 as he toyed with Belgian Heavyweight 
Champion Alain Chcrville long enough to work up 
tweal Wore knocking him out in sixth at Stullgart. 

SOCCER 

Italy's JuventuH, who recently paid $154,000 to Eng- 
land's Ixeds United for John Charles, continued 
money-jangling raid on world's best soccer players, 
forking over record $250,000 to Argentina's River 
Plate team for bushy-haired Knrique Umar Sivnri, 
flashy 2 l-year-old right insider who also pocketed $50.- 
000 as his share of deal. In England, anxious soccer 
bosses made piddling bid to keep restless stars in line, 
raising maximum wages to $47 weekly for winter. $33 
for summer, also agreed 10 pay extra for TV matches. 



FEATHERS RUFFLED, Pajarilo (Little Bird) 
Moreno hiu the oanviu as bloody Jn.tP Luis Co- 
tero peer.x through one open eye ($ec pnge 29), 
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Now— owners of all cameras 
—from brownies to rolleis— 
can project color slides . . . 



Shirley Hloonier. 22- 
year-old British girl 
who is developing 
into real Wimbledon 
threat, slowed down 
her game to outduel 
America's Dorothy 
Head Knode along base 
lines for 6-1, 6-3 victo- 
ry anti French title at 
Paris. Men’s winner: 
Sweden's Sven David- 
son. who defeated 
Herh Flam 6-3, 6-1, 6-4. 



Keid Jack. 33. Imper" 
turbable Scottish ac* 
oountant who earned 
his spurs fighting Japs 
bayonet to bayonet in 
World War 11. held on 
brilliantly in face of 
determined playing of 
leathery-faced USAF 
Master Sergeant Har- 
old Ridgley to squeeso 
out 2 and I triumph 
in British Amateur at 
Formby. 


HORSE RACING 

fiallant Man, reunited with impatient Willie Shoe- 
maker. had hotter luck this lime, drawing out in final 
furlong to win $2K,I,W Peter Pan Handicap at refur- 
bished Belmont Park, indicated he may be hard to 
beat in upeaming Belmont Stakes. 

Third Brother, f?hristopher T- Chenery’* em-rgeiic- 
Mriding 4-year-old. got up lull hi-ad of steam und<r 
Angel Valenauela'a urging, atretch-drove to l-Iength 
victory over Talumet's favored Bardatown in closing- 
day $33,600 Camden Handicap at Garden .Slate. 

Cain Hov Blabic's l.ucky Hip. hacked down to 9 
to I by unceruin bettors, started badly but recovered 
neatly and firmly in lime to lead charge to wire in 
$3.'>.3no Kent Stakea at Delaware Park. 

AUTO RACING 

Sam Hanks. 42-year-old leadfool from Pnrifie Pali- 
sades, Calif., roared hisyrfliiw Beinnd Kxhaual SpiK-ial 
around Brickyard at ISfi.fiOl mp average U> win Indi- 
anapolis "SOO." wiped away victory tears to receive 
grimy-cheeked buss from Actress Cyd Oharisse and 
share of $103,344 in prise mon<*y mss piiye .H (. 

Mlt-EPOSTS 

El.BtTRP Prank Pace Jr., former .Secretary of the 
Army and Director of the Budget, recently eleeied 
president of General Dynamics, weekend golfer who 
sIliHils in 70a: president of International Golf AaatU'iu- 
lion tto sueee^ late founder, John Jay Hopkins', in 
Kew York. 

PIBP— Saul Camp, fi.'i. onetime South Carolina 
farmer who pariayed potatoes, cotton, cattle and faat 
harness horses fScolt Frost, Princt* Jay. Diamond 
Hal; into $20 million empire at Shafler, Calif,; while 
undergoing surgery for brain tumor, at Santa Monica. 
PIBI) — John Patrick ‘Johnny Kllhane, 6K. Cleve- 
land loughie who came off ore docks to l>eat Abe 
AttHi for featherweight title tin 1912 1, h(4d it until 
iK-Bten by Kugene Criqui in 1923: of cancer, at Clevi- 
land. Winner of 13S of 142 fights in 16 years and noted 
for dexterity and t|>ecd afoot, Kilbane once said: 
"Anybody who can i>c hit can be whip|>od. I was hit 
tour times -and defeated four limes." 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

DICK THOMPSON. Wsshington. O.C., 60-<n. Tetas 
Natl. Championship Sports Cat face, m Pioducbon 
Corvette, with 65.9 mpn average. Fort Worth. 

JOHNNY THOMSON. Bovertown, Pa., USAC lOO-m. 
championship, in 59:53.74 (world record), in D-A 
lubiicani Special, lenghpine. Pa. 

BICYCLING 

ARNOLD UHRLASS. Yonkers. N.Y., 50-in. Kuglet- 
Andeison race, in 2 03:36.4, Somerville, N.J. 

BOWLING 

COLONIAL BROACH. Delroil, WIBC team title, with 
2.881, Dayton Individual chamoions: Anita Canta- 
line. Detioit. all evenls with 1.859. Eleanors Towles. 
Peoria, singles with 664: Nellie Vella and Jeannette 
Grielak, Rocklord. III., doubles with 1.218. 

GREG GRIFFO, Slovay, N.Y., Petersen tournament, 
with 1,688, Chicago. 

BOXING 

WAYNE BETHEA. 10-round split decision over Paul 
Andrews, heavyweights. Nerr Yoik 
CARLOS ORTIZ. lO-round decision ovet Felix Chiocca, 
lightweights, Chicsgo. 

COURT TENNIS 

ALBERT lOHNSON. New York, over lames Oeai. 
England, 7 sets to 3. lor world title, London. 

HORSE RACING 

PORTERSVILLE. $58,900 Certet H.. 7 I.. by head, in 
1 .23, Belmont Pk Ted Alkmson up. 

ROUND TABLE. $28,450 Will Rogers St.. I m.. by 4 
lengths, in 1.34 2;S, Hollywood Pk. Ralph Neves up. 

HORSE SHOW 

DAVID KELLEY. Armonk. N.Y.. lumpei champion. 
ship, aboard Andante. Devon (Pa.) Horse Show. 

HURLING 

WEXFORD, over Cork. 36-20. in replay ol All-lteland 
championship. New Yoik. 

SOCCER 

REAL MADRID, over Fiorenbna. Italy, 2-0. tor Eutope 
Cup. before 140,000, Madrid. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO GONZALES, over Ken Rosewell, 2 matches 
to 0: Goniales leads World Pro Tour, S0-2B. 




DERBY WINNER Iron Liege, sidelined by a 
slightly lame right foreleg, gets onee-over from 
Calumev Trainer Jimmy Jones at Garden Slate. 


BASEBALL GRIP la demonstrated by experi- 
menting Bi-n Hogan a.s he drops putt on way to 
0“ in third round of Palm Beucb Round Robin. 




BIG AS LIFE AND TWICE AS 
NATURAL for only... Jjggg 


REALIST 620 .. 

2% X 2% PROJECTOR 

for 3Smm, tool 

ReaUst. Inc., a subsidiary ol Oavid White Instrument Co., menu- 
laclurcrs ol Dr*e>s>en survexino instrumenis end ehotooreplue 
producis. 2051 Norm Ulh Street. Milwaukee 5. Wisconsifv 



flies . . . odorless, too. Get some today I 

• in the handy stick. 59c 

• streamlined bottle. 59c 

• easy-to-use 
aerosol spray. 51.39 
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SOLD ONLY AT YOUR PRO SHOP 




THE lllMlhlMAlMIt hhelco 

T Elyria, Ohio 

World's largest exclusive golj ball maker 


New 

c/nc/er Me sun 


,0 


HOES 


'ST.JOHNS' 
SUN TAN 
LOTION , 

'' VIRGIN ISLANDS / 


1% M. kV, Mclniyrp. tfd. 
Ik k -« . 292 Madison Axe, 

M • W.‘ N«w York, U. S. Agent 


1 > s > .# 


A ^ FILTERTAN 


BASEBALL X-RAY 



SUPERSONIC WILLIE MAYS, cap chariiclf'ristically adrift, tJSvea .safi*!}- into thir(3 for a 
triple as the Braves’ Eddie Mathews takes throw. Mays, who has stolen more bases this 
year than any single National I^eague club, also leads the Giants in homers and batting. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


Th.iweek(5 26 6'1) 
AMLRICAN LEAGUE 


Susan Woek 


Oetroii 4 4 

New York 4 S 

Cleveland .. 4 S 
Kansas City 3-9 

Baltimore 3-6 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SI Louis 5 2 

Philadelphia 6-3 

Cincinnati 4 2 

Brooklyn 4-4 

New York 3 4 

Chicago 3-9 

Pillfbucgh 3 9 

Milwaukee 3-6 


667 27 11 
.667 16-30 
.996 22-21 
900 21 21 
444 23-17 
444 23 17 
375 18-24 
.333 16 74 

714 20 19 
.667 24 16 
667 27 14 
.900 23-16 
.429 18-23 
-379 12-25 
-379 II-2B 
333 23 17 


Kaline 

Baud 

Raines 

Cerv 

Gardner 


,368 WetU .371 

.348 OeMaesirt 308 

.399 Triandos .328 


Blasmgame 448 
Bouchee .294 
Temple 
Cimoli 
2 tied with 
Banks 
Fondy 
Mathews 


Moiyn 


Mantle 
Weil/ 
Zernial 
2 lied with 


Mu^ial .356 
Bouchec .294 
.900 Robinson .397 

.379 Omoli .341 


nled'wilh 7 
Netman 6 
Thomas 6 
Aaron 12 


Maas 

Shanu 

Wynn 

Trucks 

iKkson 

Sanford 

Acker 


Diolt 3 5 

Purkey 3-3 

Burdette 5 2 


THC SEASON (lo 4i 
BEST 

Williams, Bos .409 


Balling (AL) 
Batting (NL> 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 
Home run 
hitlers (Nl) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NLJ 


ERA (AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
aames (AH 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR{NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team luns(Nl) 
Team hils(AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


Fondy, Piti -358 
Williams, Bos 11 
(1 per 12 AB) 
Aaron. Mil 12 
(1 per J4iv AB) 
Pierce. Chi 8-2 
Acker, Cm 6-1 
Jackson, SI L 6-1 
Sanford. Phil 6-1 
Bunnmg. Del 1 64 
Labine. Bkn 1.71 
Pierce. Chi 6 
tin 10 slaits) 
Roberts, Phil 7 
(in 10 starts) 
Kansas City 44 
Cincinnati 94 
Boston 203 
Cincinnati 294 
Baltimore 393 
Cincinnati 426 


HEROES AND GOATS 


WORST 
Craft. KC .159 
Thomson, Mil .191 
Apaiicio. Chi 0 
(160 AB) 
Ashburn, Phil 0 
(J76ABJ 

Stobbs. Wash 0-10 
Kline, Pitt 0-7 


Slobbs. Wash 7.94 
Klippslem, Cm 6.32 
Lemon. Clev 0 
(in 9 starts) 
Arroyo, Pill 0 
(in 7 starts) 
Washington 29 
Pittsburgh 22 
Cleveland 192 
Pittsburgh 146 
Chicago 314 
Chicago 294 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Sievers, Wash ( 298) 
Jensen, Bus (.304) 
Minoso. Chi (.299) 
Mantle. NY (.346) 
Wen/. Clev (.32)) . 
NAIIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil (.331) 
Robinson, Cm ( 397) 
Fuiillo. Bkn ( 309) 
Blasingame. $l L ( 310) 
Jones. Phil (.282) 


I PRODUCED 
Runs Icammales 
Scored Balled In 


28 23 

24 26 

33 14 

24 21 


34 24 

33 23 

26 28 

33 20 

29 23 


Total Runs 
Pioduced 
53 
91 
90 
47 
49 


98 

96 

94 

53 

52 


Balling 
Home runs 

RBIs 

Pitching 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Richardson. NY .313 
Mans. Clev S 

Mans, Clev 19 
Fischer. Chi 3 1 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee. Phil .294 
Bouchee. Phil 6 
Neeman. Chi 6 
Bouchee Phil 20 
Sanlotd, Phil 6-1 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


SO mixonopoifi 
\or opciiril,; S(' 

lOr elosetli. <' — 
clear icalcr; 1) -waler dirlii or roily; M 
wilier muilily. N — wulrr iil iiarmal hriijlil; 
SH -slightlij high; H — high; VH — cerf/ 
high; L—I<iw; ll — rising; F -falling. WT.iO 
-waler Irmiwrnlurr 50°. FO -jWiing gaoil;^ 
IT - ftuhing fair; FI’ finhing poor; OVft 
— outlook eery good; i)(i— outlook good; 
OF — outlook fair; OI‘ — outlook poor 

TUNA; BAHAMA ISLASPS: 13th Annual Cat 
Cay Tuna Tournamf>nl ontleii last werk with 
William K. Carjienlor of Dcluwarp soorini? his 
fifth win in six years with seven fjualilyins fish 
that WfiKhed 2.H«2 poumls. Ciiri>enliT wils hard 
presseil hy Louis Garavatlia Jr. of Miehiiian 
with six bluefins weii;hinK 2,.j63 pounds ami 
K. K. Hale Shaffer of Miami Beach with six 
tuna weiuhinE 2,147 poumls. Heaviest fish of 
lournamcni : a .■>3li-pounder. Ixiaterl by Jorse 
Cuevas of Mexico City. Run will luper off a( I'n'l 
of month, but OVG ihruuBh June l.'i, says spy. 
NUIITH Cakolina; Small school tuna Ito la 
pounilsi lieinE cauEhl off Hatteras and Oregon 
Inlet: 0<; throush June. 

STRIPED BASS: NKW JERSEY; BlKBOst -sirip- 
er reported last week was oS-pounder taken 
from charter boat out of Hishiands by Charles 
.Mario of Bloonifiehl. Kvirlenee points to better 
season than la.st year. Many charier boats have 
switched to nisht trollinE to avoid parade of 
daytime pleasure boats alonj; the beach from. 
Most reliable nlEht-trollinE lures are rigsed ec-N 
1H to 24 inches lone and pikey-minnow-type 
|)lUEs about 8 inches lonE- Bunker spoons still 
best liel by dayliEht. For inboard motor skiffs, 
700 rpm would be about risht tridling sjteed. 
CALIEOuxia: Best fishinK i.s off beaches and 
Mission Rock. good series of minus tiiles in- 
dicates summer run may come early; lurBeNt 
striper reported at Baker Beach is 24 ' -^-pounder 
taken by Daniel Higgins of San Francisco. FI’ 
at San I’ablo Bay because of wind, but calm 
weather should bring fair action. Sacramento 
River clearing fa.«t. an<l Oft, with small fish 
abundant. Local sportsmen ilelighted at pas- 
sage of bill prohibiting netting in Sacramento 
above Curquinez Bridge as jiroiection for 
siiawning stripers and salmon. 

SDfTH cakulina: Slri]>ers reported schooling 
in lower Santee-Cooper Lake about two months 
earlier than normal, but schooling activity is 
only for short period after sunrise. Fishery bi- 
ologists who examined stomach contents say 
striper-s are stuffed with May fly larvae, indicat- 
ing wet flies and nymphs might be productive. 
NEW YOHK: Boats out of Montaiik have taken 
a few fish at night, but to ilaie no beach action 
reported, and <)!’. 

TROUT; XKW YOKK: .\t preset time Schoharie 
Creek was in beautiful condition, but fly- 
fishermen were doing jioorly despite fair lialches 
of Greim Drake and other May flies. Risiverkill 
is about two weeks aheaii 'd ntirmal, with fish- 
ing best in several years despite low water and 
WT (».'>-72. Green Drake hatch petered out 
lust wi'ck. and best artificials are No. 12 Light 
Cahill and No. Id Quill Gonion and Blue Dun. 
During day. No. Ifi or IS dun flies should get 
some results, and fanwing Royal Coachman 
might tempt a biisior during the evening rise. 
.•\usabl(‘ agent reports FG for dry-fly lishernoTi. 
with .streams C anti M. T (iO-fi.S and Green 
Drake hatch due June 1H. 

NEW ilAMi'SiiiitE: 0\'<; ilirough Juni' for brook 
trout fishing, espeeially in i>iinris wlicre most 
of fish are unsiorked. Cpper t.'onnecticut Riv- 
er in tine cotiriilion. and <)(;. 

\khmu\t: I)V(; ihroiiglioul state. Arthur 
Ruliy of Hydevilie took 23-ineh 7-[iouiid brow n 
from Ciustleton River at Fair Haven. Hallenkill 
lias been [irodueing well but is aireatly loo warm 
for good iniilday results in slow lower si retches. 
l■K^^svl.VAXIA: Stream comiitions are irleal 
throughout Allegheny National Forest and 
north and central areas of state, with Green 
Drake haleht'.s in full bloom and hig trout 
moving briskly, esiieeially from du.sk to dark. 
Officials are worried about extremely light prt*s- 
sure in northwestern area, where big streams 
like Tionesta. Big Sugar, Big Broken Straw 
and Oil rrwks are in iierfect condition, with 
heavy hatches and few fishermen. In north 


central area Driftwood Branch of Sinnetna- 
honing proiiueitig gooil rainbows from long, 
deep runs. Most central Pennsylvania streams 
rejinrt F(;, especially Big Fishing Creek, but 
in Harrisburg area streams are L. WT 6S-72, 
fish surly and FI*. 

NEW MEXICO; Higli lake.s still frozen over .ant] 
roads blocked with snow. Hottest sptits among 
lower streams and lakes are Pecos River, |.,u 
Jara Lake. Chama River b.-|ow Kl V;ido Lake, 
west fork of Gila River and Hear Canyon Lake. 
WA.SHixitTox: Warm weather defr<»Ung west 
side high lakes fast, and sooth.sayers jiredict 
high-mountain fishing at least three weeks 
earlier than normal, certainly by June 3. Cur- 
renlly hot are I.ake Whatcom, where Bill Her- 
tord of Bellingham boated 7-pr)und cutthroat. 
Thunder Creek Arm of Diablo Luke on Cpper 
Skagit River la good rainbow lake notable for 
Dolly Vaniens to 12 pounds). Dcimke Lake in 
Chelan Mountains. 

oiiECtjx: Crane Prairie Reservoir on Cfiper 
Deschutes River reports FG for brooks, rain- 
bows .and kokanee. with hail fishing best, but 
algae is starting to bloom and will re<luce pro- 
duction ciuring the summer. In general. Gregon 
streams in good condition, fly-fishing inifirov- 
ing on all waters and DG. 

roLOHAiio; Most .streams II and M throughout 
liie slate, but outlook imjiroving steadily with 
Itetler weather. Frying Pan River 11 and I) 
but <■ in upiier stretches. FF <; with bait, flies 
and spinners. Roaring Fork H and D. FP F. 
Gunnison. Ea.st, Lake Fork and Taylor rivers 
and Ttimichi Creek FI and I), FF G for bail 
and lures. Eagle River H. FF with bail below 
Wolcott hut iiiiiir above. 

CAEiKOKMA; Good weather and gooil fishing 
marked May 3U opening in Del Norte and 
Humboldt counties and entire Eel River water- 
shed. Pillsbury Lake and major feeder streams 
report FVCL Northern and western Sierra hot- 
-spots include upper Sacramento River, Lake 
■Mmanor, Buck's Reservoir, small creeks in 
Butte County. American and Mokelumne riv- 
ers. Merced, San Joaquin iintl Kings rivers still 
mud<iy at jiress time, may cle.nr this week. On 
east slope of Sierra best bets are Crowley, June, 
Grant and Silver lakes. Rush Creek, Convict 
Creek, Owens River at Benton's Cros.sing and 
at I’lciLsant Valley Dam. Outlook spotty, as 
warm wi-ather has started melting snowpacks 
below K.OOO feet and .streams will be roily in 
afternoon. 

IDAHO: General SO Juno 4. Northern lake.s still 
producing gooil catches of rainbows and cut- 
throats. northern streams beginning to clear 
and 041. High lakes still frozen in. t)P for Prim- 
itive .Area as runoff ha.s not yet reached peak. 
md.vtana: Most streams H and .M because of 
melting snow, but .Matlison River below Ennis 
Lake C. anil F<; with flies anil lure.s. Lake 
fishing good lliroughout .state, anil top iirii- 
ducer is Tiber Reservoir near Shelby with 
abundance of trout to 2 pounds. 

MK'llIiiAX: Best rainbow .spots arc Sturgeon 
River almve Wolverine, Maple River, and 
main branch of Manistee. .AH Lower Peninsula 
slream.s H. ( FF G. 

TARPON: ki.okida: Tarpon are active ail 
along west coast, with 42 brought in to St. 
Petersburg dorks last week, of which 1 1 tojipeii 
100 putind.s. .Sara-sDia. Venice. Clearwater. 
Tarpon Springs and Homosa.ssa also report FG. 

ATLANTIC SALfVION: MAINE; .Alton Bid! of 
Dennysvtile, making his lirst try for .Atlantic 
.salmon, hooked and lamled a 22-pouiid B-ounei- 
specimen at Sol's Point on Dennys River. This 
wa.s largest .salmon reported from a Maine river 
in two years and brought season's total for the 
I tennys to 15. Pools of Dennys and sister streani, 
IhcNarraguagiLs, holiliiig a number of fish. OVfL 




ISFever 
cariy 
more 
cash, 
-than 
you 
can 
afford, 
f o lose 

pl^ safe — cajrry 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 



• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cosh. 

• Good until used — keep unused 
clieques for emergencies. 

• Buy them at your HANK, at Rail- 
way Express titid Western Union 
offices, (’barges — only 1',^. 
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COMING 

EVENTS 




oice 


STICK 

DEODORANT 



For obsolute security, all doy, every 
day. So quick ond clean ... melts 
in instonfly. Gives you Social Secu- 
rity in just 3 seconds! 1.00 plus tox 

OlO SPICE 
SP8AY DEO008A 
irovel-llghi plastic. 

1.00 plus tox 

SHULTON New York 




Golf in Aertex— Hathaway’s coolest shirt 


H athaway imports Aertex from 
Kni'land. It’s astounding stuff. 
As cool as your birthday suit. Abso- 
lutely washable and shrinkproof. 

Every Aertex pullover shirt contains 
a million tiny windows. Your body can 
brtaihe through them. Your skin can 
tan through them. Yet you cannot see 


through them. And Hathaway tailors 
the ivorld’n coolest shirting with your 
golf swing in mind. Plenty of room in 
the shoulders. 

You can buy Aertex shirts in checks 
or solid colors at most better stores — 
S7.95. If frustrated, protest heatedly 
to C. F. Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 


7 through Juno 16 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Convertibit Division Race. Allinta. 

NASCAR Short Tracli Division Race. Bakershelb. Calif. 
Booling 

San Clemente Island Race. San Diego (Ihiough June 9). 
Boxing 

■ Gene Fullmer vs. Ralph Tiger Jones, middleweighls (10 

• rds.), Chicago, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

League ot Lower Lakes team tourney. Cleveland (ihiough 
June 9). 

Tournament ol Champions, Johnstown, Pa. (through June 
9). 

Norih-Soulh All-Slat Game. Ballimote. 

Track & Field 

NAIA Championships, Sin Diego (through June S). 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Short Track Division Race. Gardena, Calil. 
National SCCA Race. Lime Rock, Conn, (through June 9). 
Baseball 

• Biooklyn Dodgers vs Cincinnati Redlegs. Biooklyn. 1 SS 
p.m. (Mutual). 

• Detroit Tigers vs. New York Yankees. Detroit, 2 IS p m. 
(CBS). 

• Pittsburgh Riiales vs. Milwaukee Braves, Pittsburgh, 1 25 
p.m. (NBC). 

NCAA Baseball Tournament. Omaha (through June 13), 
Boating 

Allanlic Highlands Yacht Club Sailing Series, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.i. (through June 9). 

New York Yacht Club Spring Sailing Regatta. Greenwich, 
Conn. (Ihiough June 9). 

National Fencing Championships, Milwaukee (through 
June 14^ 

Horse Racing 

Argonaut Handicap, S2S,000, J.yr.-olds A up. I tn., Holly- 
wood Park. Celil. 

Leonard Richards Stakes. $3S,000, 3-yi.-olds, 1 1/g m., 
Delaware Park, Del. 

• Meliopolilan Handicap. $50,000 . 3-yi.-olds £ up, 1 m.. 
Belmont Park, N.Y.. 4 :50 p.m. (N6<;). 

• The Chicagoan, {SO. 000. 3-yr.-ol((s. 1 m., Washington Pk., 
llt..&.2Sp.m. (NBC). 

The Queen's Plate. {40,000. 3-yt.-alds (bred and owned 
in Canada), IK m.. New Woodbine. Toionlo- 
Track & Field 

Invitation "Meet ol Champions.” Houston. 

New York Athletic Club Spimg Games. Travers Island, 
N Y. 

Water Skiing 

4lh Annual Soda Bay Tournament. Clear Lake, Calil, 
(through June 9). 

SUNDAY, JUNE 9 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Converlible Division Race. North Wilkesboto, 
N.C. 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, Memphis 
Baseball 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Cincinnati Redlegs. Brooklyn. 2 
p.m (Mutual). 

Motorcycling 

National Championship 10-mile Dirl Track Race. Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

MONDAY, JUNE TO 
Boseball 

• Detroit Tigers vs. New York Yankees, Detroit, 2.55 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Ales Miteff vs. Willie Besmanoff. heavyweights (10 rds.), 
SI Nick's. New York, 10.30 p.m. (DuMont). 

Horse Racing 

The National Stallion, $15,000. 2-yi.-old Allies. 5 t . Bel- 
mont Park. N Y. 

Tom Roby Steeplechase. $10,000, 4-yr.-olds S up. 2 m , 
Delaware Park. Del. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championships. Hamilton, N.Y. 
(through June IS). 

Southern Championships. New Oileans(through June 16). 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11 
Horse Racing 

Haggin Slakes. $20 000. 2-yi.-old colts and geldings, 5 1., 
Hollywood Park. Calil. 
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Rodeo 

Gladewater Roundup. {S.OOO, GIsdewatet. Ta«as 
(through June 14). 

Track 8 Field 

All Macinet Championships, Camp Pei>dleton. Calil 
Baseball 

• New York Giants vs. Chicago Cubs, New York, 1 25 p m. 
(Mutual) 

WEDNESDAY. JUNE 12 

■ Vitgil lUins vs Walter Bvars, welletweighls (10 ril^). 

• Norlolk, Va . 10 p.m. (ABO 
Horse Racing 

Christiaita Slakes. $10,000. 2-vi.-old colls and geldings. 
5 r Delaware Park, Del. 

Joliet Stakes $15 000 2-yi.-»lds.5H ■ Washington Pk III. 
I he Shevlin, $20.000. 3-yr -olds. 7 f . Betmoni Park. N.Y. 
(Trotters) 

The Victory Sorrg, $7,500, Detroit. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 13 
Auto Raciisg 

USAC 100-lap Midget Race. South Bend. Ind. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Milwaukee Braves, Brooklyn. 1 25 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Golf 

••U S. Open. $25,000, Toledo (Ihrough June IS. NBC) ' 
Horse Racing 

Hollywood Eiptess. $20,000, 3-yr. -olds & up. 5V5 

Hollywood Park. Calif 

(Trotters). 

The Merchants S Manufacturers Trot $15,000, Oel'oil. 
Track & Field 

All Air Force Championships. Sheppard Air Force Base, 
Texas (through June IS). 

All Army Championships. Fort Hood, Texas (through 
June 15). 

FRIDAY, JUNE 14 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Rochester 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Charlotte. N C. 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race. Toronto. 

Boxing 

• Tony Anthony vs. Yvon Durelle. light heavyweights (10 

• ids.). Detroit. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Racing 
(Trotters) 

The Ensign Hanover. $7,500. Detroit. 

Track & Field 

NCAA Championships, Austin, Texas. 

SATURDAY. JUNE TS 
Aute Racing 

National SCCA Hill Climb. Wausau. Wis (ihiough June 
16) 

National SCCA Hill Climb. Eduinox Mountain, vt (through 
June 16). 

NASCAR Short Track Division Race. Walnut Creek. Cal'f 
NASCAR Shod Track Division Race Butlalo 
Baseball 

■ New York Giants vs. Cincinnati Redlegs. New York. 1 55 
p m. (Mutual) 

■ Philadelphia Phillies vs. Milwaukee Braves Philadelphia, 

I 45 pm. (CBS). 

■ Pittsburgh Pirates vs Chicago Cubs. Pittsburgh. 1 25 
p m (NBC). 

Beating 

Atlantic HigtitanOs NacYit Club Waiting Secies, AtlarAic 
Highlands, N J (Ihrough June 16) 

(Crew). 

Central Ontario R A Regalia, Tororrto. 

Yale vs. Harvard. New London, Conn. 

Raul Macas vs. Dommy Ursua. bantamweights (15 rds ). 
San Francisco 

Horse Racing 

Balmoral Turf Handicap, $50 000. 3-yr.-olds A up. I 3 '16 
m (turl course). Washinglon Pk III 

• The Belmoni Stakes $100,000. 3-yr -elds 1V$ m . Bel- 

• moni Park. N Y . 4 30 p m (CBS) 

The Oaks. $35,000. 3-yr.-old fillies. 1 1 8 m. Delaware 
Park. Del. 

Track & Field 

Penn-Cornell vs Oxford-Cambndge. Philadelphia. 



Golf is a woman’s world — 

with the new Marilynn Smith 
Registered Synchro-Dyned Clubsl 


They await your pleasure, Madame— the most beautiful 
and playable golf clubs ever designed for women. 

The striking woods, fashioned of choicest persimmon, come in 
a bright new flamingo pink. They feature Spalding’s famous 
“Tru-Form Grips" in light blue perforated leather. Tlie dazzling 
irons offer a truly permanent high-gloss finish. Both have ex- 
clusive True Temper ‘■R(x:kei" Shafts. 

So easy to play! 

Feminine as they are in appearEince, these great Marilynn Smith 
Clubs are all business on the course. They’re SYNCHRO-DYNed 
clubs, engineered as a set rather than as individual units. 

Result, a beautifully coordinated .fV/jjjj/y of clubs that bring a 
marvelous new consistency to your game. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 16 
Aufo Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race Williams Grove Pa 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Martinsville. Va 
Baseball 

* Brooklyn Dodgers vs. St. Louis Cardinals. Brooklyn. 2 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Beating 

New York A C Crew Regatta. Pelham Bay. N Y 
Trans-Atlarilic Yacht Race, depatiute liom Newport, RJ> 
(to Santander. Spain). 

*See local listing. 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E.O.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 


Sec the new Marilynn Smith Clubs at your local Spalding 
dealer’s. He can show you a complete line of Spalding golf 
equipment— all guaranteed unconditionally. 


All St>aldttig 
golf rquipmetit is 
aeailable on the 
Spalding Time 
Payment Plan. 
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GLOOM HERE 



OISGRUNTLED BERRA (NO HIT), MANTLE (NO CATCH) KEEP YANKEES OUT OP LEAD 


SEASON’S FIRST CONCLUSIONS 

1) The YANKEES are human. 

2) The WHITE SOX have begun well in the past— but their pitching has never 
looked so good. 

3) Manager BIRDIE TEBBETTS is a wizard— or has convinced his players 
that he is, which comes to aiwut the same. 

4) The CARDINALS are not the expected “most improved club in the National 
League.” The Phillies are. 

5) WILLIAMS (38) and MUSIAL (36) are the most promising hitters of 1957. 

6) The BRAVES have been foolhardy in avoiding a trade which their pitching 
wealth permitted, and which ought to have .sewn up the pennant. 

7) The STRIKEOUT has replaced the home run at Ebbets Field. 

8) BASEBALL will become truly national {see page 26). 


One quarter of the baseball 
season is already a matter of 
record. The pennant hopes of 
some have waned, others have 
bloomed with spring vigor 

by ROY TERRELL 

A .MAJOR LtiAGUG baseball season 
spans almost half a year, boiling up 
from the South in the crisp mid-April 
days and disappearing in the October 
flash of a World Series. Along the 154- 
game road, however, the fan finds a 
few convenient stopping places, occa- 
sions when he can examine one part of 
the season as an entity all its own, re- 
evaluate the teams which might still 
win the pennant and savor the sur- 
prises anew. 

One such, of course, is the tradi- 
tional midway point, the All-Star 
Game, which follows on the heels of the 
Fourth of July. Another— and the last 
—is the big Labor Day weekend. But 
the very first opportunity comes after 
the six opening weeks of the season. It 
is then, when a scattering of second- 
division clubs are already thinking of 
next year, that the others begin to 
come sharply into focus. What, then, 
in 1957, did the major league contend- 
ers look like after Memorial Day? 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX. Preseoson choice: 
fourth (pennant odds 1). On .1/monaI 
Day: first (odds 2 to I). 

Chicago leads the American League 
not because the Yankees are really 
slumping but because the WTiite Sox 
have won seven out of every 10 games 
they have played. The pitching has 
been brilliant, with Billy Pierce, the 
major league leader in victories (eight), 
Jim Wilson and Dick Donovan backed 
up by rookie Bill Fischer, Jack Harsh- 
man and a good relief staff. Defensive- 
ly, no team in baseball is any tighter; 
offensively, no team in years has so 
harried the opposition with its speed 
and daring on the bases. The one weak 
spot: hitting {only Fox over .300). The 
solution: a hero a day (first Lollar or 
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JOY THERE 



Doby or Landiss or Miiioso will get 
hot and pick up the club, tlien it will 
be Aparieio or Phillips or Dropo or 
Riveral. The result: the Sox, with their 
pitching and defense and speed, have 
been getting enough runs to win. The 
hitting should definitely improve, and 
Al Lopez hopes to avert the famous 
Chicago “June swoon” with a program 
of occasional rest for his regular.^. The 
big question is whether the pitching 
can stand up. At any rate, the While 
Sox are the team to catch. 

NEW YORK YANKEES. Pre.-rami choicc: first 
[pennant oddti 2 to 5l. On Memorial Day; 
second (odd« $ to 1 1 . 

Any other team playing at a .60.5 pace 
would consider itself to be in pretty 
good shape. But last year at this time 
the Yankees were six games ahead of 
the pack, and this is the sort of thing 
that was expected of them again. They 
have the best pitching in the league 
outside of Chicago’s (a team earned 
run average of 2.91', with a revived 
Bobby Shantz taking up the slack left 
by an ailing Whiley Ford. They still 
have Mickey Mantle (.365, 10 home 
runs, 24 runs batted in ), steady, versa- 
tile Gil McDougald and that famous 
Yankee bench. Yet they are second 
instead of first. The reason : Yogi Berra, 
their big man in the clutch, is hitting 
only .217. There has also been a recent, 
un Yankeelike development; they drop 
baseballs. The fieUling has at times been 
so inept that the sound of Yankees 
colliding under pop flies threatens to 
drown out the boos. Yet no one expects 
Berra’s slump to last all year or such a 
solid team to continue beating itself. 
By the Fourth of July the rest of the 
league may have wished it had kicked 
them harder while they were down. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS. PreKcason choice: 
third I pennant odds 4 to I). On Memorial 
Day: third {odds 6 to 1). 

The most injury-plagued team in all 
baseball (the hospital list of the first 
six weeks: 2U-game winners Herb Score 
and Bob Lemon, rookie star Roger 
Maris, and— less seriously— slugger VTc 
Wertz, pitcher Mike Garcia, relief ace 
Don Mos.si and rookie Larry Raines), 
the Indians have survived through the 


rehabilitation of several veterans and 
the almo.st limitless depth of the great 
pitching staff. Manager Kerby Farrell 
has got real mileage out of Gene Wood- 
ling, George Strickland, Chico Carras- 
quel and Jim Busby and rebuilt his 
staff around old Karly Wynn, promis- 
ing rookie Bud Daley and the sparkling 
relief work of Ray Narleski, Mossi and 
Cal McLish. Wertz, playing despite 
injuries, and Rocco Colavito have sup- 
plied most of the punch, with occa- 
sional help from those not attending 
sick call that day. Considering that Al 
Smith has not really begun to hit up 
to his capabilities, it is (luite possible 
that Cleveland, if it can continue to 
hang on while convalescing, is going to 
be real murder the re.st of the way. 


DETROIT TIGERS, /‘rcseason choice; second 
(pennant odds i to 1 ). On Memorial Day: 
fourth (odds 7 to I \. 

The averages for most of the first six 
weeks showed the Tigers to be the best- 
hitting team in the league. The stand- 
ings show something el.se. This dispar- 
ity arises from the fact that Detroit is 
not getting the big hits. Kuenn, Ka- 
line, Boone and Maxwell are far below 
their 1956 pace, while Reno Bertoia 
carries the team— rather lightly— at 
the plate. It is the same with the pitch- 
ing: Frank Lary, who won 21 games 
last year, and Billy Hoeft, who won 20, 
have accounted for a total of three vic- 
tories. The pitching has been done by 
.sensational Duke Maas (his 6-2 record 

COJl/lMKcd 
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BtGGEST SURPRISE i)f lh<‘ sf-asmi is PhiJiufi-Jpliia, rcjuveiiatfd by ii>'W crop c»f Whiz Kids 
(top, from hf(i AndiTson, Houchw, Fernandez; Canlwell, Biiwman, Sanford. 


GLOOM AND JOY 

Ci/ii/himd 

inclutlo.s five low-hit games), Paul 
Foytack and Jim Bimning. But Man- 
ager Jack Tighe has some consoling 
thoughts: Lary has run into bad luck, 
Hoeft has now recovered from a sore 
shoulder and Kuenn. Kali tie ami C o. are 
just naturally better hitlers than they 
have shown. If they are not, it is too 
bad: the Tigers can’t match the Yan- 
kees or Indians or even the White Sox 
in replacements, They must win with 
what they have on the field. 

BOSTON RED SOX. Prrxrdsoii choice: 
fifth (pen nan! oddy 10 to 1). On Memo- 
Tiul Ihitj: fifth ^oddf 15 to 1 ). 

If a team in the American League lias 
played according to form, it is the Red 
Sox. Ted Williams has contributed a 
noisy. 41:5 average ami 11 homerun.sto 
the Bo.ston cause while Jackie Jensen 
remains the uuietest .dOO hitter around, 
driving in more runs (28) than Wil- 
liam.s. The pitching stall of Tom Brewer 
(fi d), Frank Sulli^•an. Dave Sisler, 
George Susce. Ike Delock and Willard 
Nixon ha-s done yeoman work but 
appears incapable of surmounting the 
double handicap of a leaky infield and 
weak batting support. Gene Mauch 
ha.s been a real .surprise at the plate 
(.330), but the other surprises have been 


mo.stly negative: Jimmy Piersall .2:}'2, 
Mickey \’ernon .241, Sammy White 
.21(i, Billy Klaus .104. 

CINCINNATI REOLEGS. Prryroii»}i chonr: 
third [pciiiioni <idd.« 4 to Ji. On Mfinoriul 
Ihnj: find (i)ddt> d to 5'. 

Cincinnati, they saiil, doesn’t have 
enough good .starting pitchers to win a 
pennant. The logical answer is that 
with the highest team batting average 
(.288) in baseball, with six regulars 
hitting over .29fi, with a relief staff 
which has personally won a dozen 
game.s (the unexpected l(‘ad<‘r: Tom 
Acker with six), who needs .starting 
pitchers? Anyway, the Reds have 
those too, in young Don Gross ;4-l and 
a 1.77 ERA). Brooks Lawrence and 
Hal Jeffcoat, and they always have 
runs to work on. Even Ted Klus/.ewski 
isn’t mis.sed on this club, where Frank 
Robinson. Don Hoak, George Crowe, 
Ed Bailey and Johnny 'femple are over 
.300 and Gus Bell is climbing up to- 
ward it. The defense, led by the in- 
comparable Roy McMillan, isbrilliant. 
After a fioumlering start, the Reds 
won 12 straight and have been in first 
place since May 15. The only dark 
spot is a marked inability to beat the 
Braves more than once in eight games. 
'I’here is, however, a compensating fac- 
tor— in 15 games with the three cellar 
team.s, the Redlegs have lost only once. 





BEST PITCHER llUS IhH'II thc sllck littlo 
lufl-haniliT of the While Sox, Billy Pierce. 


BROOKLYN DODGERS. PrC.iffl.sOH choice: 
second <pfnii(nil odds 7 to 51. On Memorial 
fhiii: srroad uulds 8 to 5i. 

Nevermore than 3 ' j games behind, tlie 
Dodgers have remained in a contend- 
ing spot for six weeks with a strange 
new weapon — pitching. Reese, Jack- 
son and Maglie have lieen hurl. Snider. 
Campanella and Gilliam have slumped 
badly. Yet the Brooks are winning be- 
cause they have a pitching staff that 
has become the best in the National 
League: Don Newcomhe, Johnny Pod- 
res, Don Drysdale, Sandy Koufax and 
the ubiijuitous Clem Labine. What 
hitting was required ha.s been supplied 
by Carl Furillo’sslugging in the clutch, 
Gil Hodges’ steady average and the 
season's big discovery, Gino (.355) 
Cimoli. But now Snider ami Campa- 
nella have begun to hit, ami the Dodg- 
ers are still very much in the middle of 
a pennant race. If the Reds and Braves 
haven't been able to leave them be- 
hind before, they are going to have a 
tough time doing it now. 

MILWAUKEE BRAVES, /^rcsrasoii choice: 
fitrsl i pciiniiDt odds 7 to 5t. On Memorial 
Daij: third {odds 8 lo 5i. 

Off to a blazing start in which they 
won 13 out of their first Ifi games, the 
Braves began to slump on May 6 and 
have been slumping ever since. The fa- 
mous pitching staff had seven complete 
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games in its first 12 starts (lour by 
Warren Spahm: since then, in 2fi 
games, only five pitchers have gone 
the route. But the team ERA is second 
only to Brooklyn’s, and it is not so 
much the pitching which has fallen off: 
only young Hank Aaron, hitting .335 
and leading the league in both home 
runs and runs hatted in, Eddie Math- 
ews and Joe Adcock have been produc- 
ing runs— and the Braves have some- 
times had to do without Mathews and 
Adcock because of injuries. Looming 
ever larger is the off-season failure of 
the Braves to make a trade for a left 
fielder and a second baseman. The 
combined efforts of Bobby Thomson, 
Chuck Tanner and Andy Pafko in left 
add up to a .209 average and 15 runs 
batted in. At second, Danny O’Con- 
nell gave signs of a new lease on life, 
then al)andoned all pretense to hit 
.233 and commit a handful of damag- 
ing errors. If there is a trade, it had 
better come soon, 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES. Prenpamit rhoirv: 
Kislk (pennant oddn 80 to 1). On ^lemorial 
Day.foHTlh (oddx 30 tol). 

Around the National League these days 
when the names Bouchee, Bowman, 
Anderson, Cardwell, Sanford, Fernan- 
dez and Farrell arise, the response is no 
longer Who? but Wow! Most surpris- 
ing team in the National League if not 


all baseball, this new group of Whiz 
Kids has made Philadelphia the most 
improved as well. Also about the most 
fun to watch. Mix in the steadying in- 
fluence of Granny Hamner, enjoying 
the comeback of the year. Willie Jones, 
Richie Ashburn, Stan Lopata, Robin 
Roberts, Curt Simmons and Harvey 
Haddix, and the Phillies look more and 
more like a first-division club once 
again. When you consider they were 
only three games behind Cincinnati on 
Memorial Day, maybe they have be- 
come more than that. Jt is hard to over- 
rate the contributions of the young- 
sters. Of the 22 games won, Sanford 
(5i, Cardwell (3) and Farrell f2) have 
accounted for 10 — and of the 16 losses, 
they have been guilty of only three. 
Bouchee, at first base, is hitting .301 
(six home runs i. Bowman .286, Ander- 
son .275 and the slick-fielding Fernan- 
dez .257. Whether the kids can keep 
it up, no one knows. At least it was 
fun while it lasted. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS. Preacuitou choicc: 
fourih {pennant oddx 10 to /). On Memorial 
Day: fifth (odds SO to I ). 

Before the season, it was pointed out 
that the Cardinals, having improved 
their pitching, were ready to make a 
run at the pennant. As it turned out, 
the Cardinals— with pitching at least 
as bad as before— have spent most of 


the first six weeks trying to run away 
from sixth place. With the big four of 
Mizell, Dickson, Jones and Wehmeier 
virtually useless (four victories, 11 
defeats I, the entire task has fallen on 
Willard Schmidt (4-T), Larry Jackson 
(6 1 1 and a 21-year-old Bible student 
named Lindy McDaniel. The defense 
has been so sluggish at times that Ken 
Boyer, the 1956 All-Star third base- 
man, was moved to the outfield as 
much to protect him from harm as any- 
thing else, and Del Ennis, who not 
only couldn’t hit a ball but couldn’t 
catch one either, found himself on the 
bench. That Wally Moon escaped the 
same fate in left is due more to a 23- 
game hitting streak and his 10 home 
runs than anything else. What has 
saved the club all the way around, in 
fact, is the hitting. Stan Musial, at 
.361, is driving in runs in clusters, and 
Hal Smith. Moon and Alvin Dark are 
all over .300. But Owner Gussie Busch, 
who stepped in recently to revise the 
batting order to coincide with his own 
plans (more younger players like Eddie 
Kasko and Joe Cunningham in the 
lineup I, may not be through yet. He 
could be thinking of new names to re- 
place those of Manager Fred Hutchin- 
son and General Manager Frank Lane 
too. There is a rumor that Marty Mar- 
ion is being kept close around St. Louis 
these days. Just in case. CLUoJ 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOiOCKAFHED BY DAN WEINER 



WOODBINK'S SPA<’IOi;S GARDENS AND TERRAI ES KI'ITOMiZK CANADA'S NKW RACING UK)K 


The Queen's Plate 

Canada's Kentucky Derby,' run for the 98lh time this week, finds a luxurious new setting 


C ''ANADA’s long-standing enthusiasm for horse racing 
j bubbles up this week into a froth of silk and satin that 
spills into the $13 million New Woodbine track (sec right) 
for the running of one of the world’s most ancient and 
ceremonious horse races, the Queen’s Plate. Older by 15 
years than America’s Kentucky Derby, this race— now in 
its 98th consecutive year— attracts the largest Canadian 
sports crowd of the year. Not only that, but the Queen’s 
Plate also wins the full-throated approval of Governor 
General Vincent Massey and many of the snappiest social 
and business figures of the Dominion, who turn out to 
watch Canada’s premier 3-year-olds run a mile and one 
quarter for a purse of $40,000. 

With roots which reach back to the War of 1812, Cana- 
dian racing is now marching toward its highest plateau in 
generations, thanks mainly to Industrialist Edward P. 
Taylor, who in five years has encouraged bigger purses, 
better tracks and the breeding of championship horses. 

The scene of this year’s Plate is the last word in elegance 
and convenience to the racegoer. Dandled up with esca- 
lators, a barber shop and even a bank, New Woodbine 
has drawn the plaudits of many American track owners, 
who have visited it with an eye to adapting some of its 
innovations to their own plants. Although the race is now 


dressed in surroundings of modernity, the nostalgic trap- 
pings are thoughtfully maintained. When the victor, tired 
and puffing, returns to the winner’s circle. Governor Gen- 
eral Massey will walk from the red-carpeted viceregal box 
to congratulate the latest equine celebrity on behalf of 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II. 

One of three tracks in Ontario, New Woodbine has made 
it necessary for the other two— Fort Erie and Old Wood- 
bine— to undergo architectural surgery to keep abreast of 
the times. 

New Woodbine represents a trail blazing in Canada’s 
current racing boom and demonstrates the young ap- 
proach which Canadian horsemen are now taking. Compe- 
tition on an equal footing with the United Slates is not 
far off, and, as one Canadian official said recently, “Every 
year we have one or two horses that look as though 
they could hold their own with any in the world. We’re 
only a step away from the top of the heap.” 

— Murray Gart 

T raditional ceremony of the Queen’s Plate is the arrival of the 
Governor General, brought to track in a red-wheeled, black 
and gold carriage. He alights on a red carpet, while top-hatted 
members of the Ontario Jockey Club stand by to tender greetings. 
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T iip-hiiiU'd society adds to spk-ndor of Canada's "Ki-ntucky Derby.” Cana- 
dian Minister of Trade and (kimmercv C. I). Howe, Vi-seount HartlinKe, and 
Frowde.Sfai>ram of (bslillery fame- \lif! In riijhl wereamonx th«- I95fisper1ut(>rs. 



N ailily attired Charlie Burns, a director of the Ontario Jockey Club and a 
wealthy stockbroker, discus.ses race with hi-s wife and friend in box (,a6ow}. 


C olorful hats dot I he .scene on the day of the Queen ‘.s Plate. Robert Dale Har- 
ris. in bowler, diliKently studies entries as wife scans the crowd ( nnir riyhl i. 
On far right Mrs. W. Hugh Owen and ^f^s. S. C. Snively wear striking hca<l- 
wear while viewing race from their box at Woodbine, which opened last year. 












THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 
IN TORONTO .,To. 


P i’oi'i-E: visiting Toronto for such 
reasons as the running of the 
Queen’s Plate, and having been spoiled 
by the comparative bacchanalia of 
their own municipalities back home, 
may at first find Ontario’s capital 
somewhat trying if not parching. 

For instance, it is not possible to 
buy a bottle of intoxicating elixir after 
B o’clock in the evening. N'or may liq- 
uor be ordered from room service in 
a hotel. Bars and other places of levi- 
tation serving mash are required to 
close at 11:30 p.m. on Saturdays and 
there are no bars open on Sundays. 
Nor are there Sabbath movies, or the- 
atrical shows. 

Until a few months ago, wlien the 
pioneering Toronto Tehgruiii made the 
move, there were no Sunday papers. 
And there may be none again if cer- 
tain local religious groups have their 
way. Not only are some forces out to 
shut down the Tdvgnun. but also to 
bar the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration from dis.seminating news on 
Sundays. 

Despite an assortment of house rules 
that would seem sufficient to dissuade 
all but the most pious from wandering 
nearer than the city limits. Toronto 
ha.s been building as many new hotels 
a.s any metropolis visited recently by 
this professional peregrinator. A few 
weeks ago it welcomed the arrival of 
the Knott chain, which opened the 
Westbury, a 17-story, 360-room brick 
and glass extravaganza. 

A pub in the celliir 

Conveniently located across the 
street from the Maple Leaf Gardens, 
the Westbury has a men's pub in the 
cellar where beer is a dime, and a glass- 
enclosed sky lounge on the roof with a 
piano bar and a majestic view to the 
immense shore line of Lake Ontario, 
looking toward Cleveland, Rochester 
and Buffalo. Near the shore is Toronto 
Island, which is to be made into a 
park. Downtown is the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, 34 stories above the 
ground, four stories below, and the 
talle.st liuilding in the British Com- 
monwealth. Vi.sil)lo too is the Com- 
monwealth’s largest hotel, the 1,300- 


room Royal York, currently building 
a 400-room addition, k Canadian Pa- 
cific hotel, the Royal York covers a 
great tract of downtown Toronto and 
is directly across the street from Union 
Station, a depot which after the last 
night train comes in padlocks its gates 
until the following morning. 

First of the major hotels to enlarge 
was the Park Plaza. Its rakish addition 
was neatly integrated into the old 
building, to which it is connected by 
a walkway lined with vitrines and 
convention rooms. Still abuilding is 
the Hotel Lord Simcoe, named — there 
should be no hard feelings— for the 
head of the British expeditionary forces 
in the War of 1812. It will have 600 
rooms and a replica of the Pump Room 
in Chicago’s Ambassador East, which 
features meat.s served on the flaming 
sword fetched hy waiters in tail coals 
and knee breeches. 

Flambes for ^ouinieH 

Aside from the public rooms in its 
growing list of hotels, Toronto’s selec- 
tion of re.stauranls would hardly sus- 
tain a practiced gourmet from high 
noon to midnight. ’I'he poshest of the 
few is Le Cabaret at 76 St. Clair Ave- 
nue West, oppo.site the sacrosanct walls 
of the Granite Club. Located on the 
ground floor of a modernistic office 
building, Le Cabaret offers Le Nico- 
lette Bar upstairs and Aux Maxims 
downstairs, a chamber decorated with 
black walls, striped banriuelle.s and 
eciuipped with immense menus em- 
bossed with the painting . 4 hx Maxims^ 
by Jean Domergue. Lobster flamb^ 
with liqueur or game hen on the flam- 
ing .sword come to .$6, but there is a 
choice of less extravagant entrees start- 
ing at $.3. 

A cbophouse of local renown is the 
Sign of the Steer where the porter- 
house is $5, the lob.sters down from 
Nova Scotia float in the tanks, and 
there is sucli other Canadiana as Lake 
Ontario trout, Lake Simcoe white- 
fish and Winnipeg gold eye. Winston's 
Theater Grill has that genteel, creaky, 
faded atmosphere of a theatrical club. 
Once open only to those pos.sessed of 
keys, Winston’s will now accept any- 


body’s patronage, offering excellent 
fare served by while-gloved waiters. 
The tables are named for Rex Harri- 
son, Deborah Kerr, Barbara Ann Scott 
and such, all of whom supped here. 
Pictures of players cover the walls, 
which resound nightly with piano and 
song. 

Toronto’s rigid rules severely limit 
the importation of expensive nightclub 
talent, but jazz acts of reputation do 
appear at the Colonial Hotel, and there 
is a show at the Club One Two, the 
city's largest arena. There is a 
levy known as a Hospital Tax, but tlie 
club does try to square things by offer- 
ing its American patrons the privilege 
of paying in U.S. currency which is 
offered at par. I had Ijettcr warn you 
at this juncture that U.S. dollars are 
discounted everywhere else at a whack- 
ing 5',’. which means that your $10 
Ijill buys $9.50 Canadian. 

Daks like Saks in Simpson's 

It would seem to me, if not to the 
Canadian government, tliat this rate 
of exchange would deter tourist shop- 
ping in the Dominion, but, at any 
rate, Simpson’s and Eaton’s are the 
big department stores and they offer a 
full line of woolens and English china- 
ware which are said to be the great- 
est bargains. Daks — plain gray flannel 
slacks, which, as a standard item, I 
have been using as a point of shop- 
ping comparison in these forays into 
the Commonwealth— are $27.50 in 
Simpson’s (as against .$29.50 in Saks 
Fifth .Avenue). 

At the risk of sounding like a Imllet 
in a china shop, I should further in- 
form the ladies that Eaton’s main floor 
has Crown Derby cups and saucers at 
$14.30 the set, and six fruit knives in 
the same pattern come to $29.50. Roy- 
al Doulton figurines, the men in raffish 
garb, the women in flowing finery, are 
anywhere from $8 to $27. The same 
establishment has also imported from 
the indigenous northlands, Eskimo 
car\’ings in slate gray soapstone — a 
whole menagerie of seals, penguins 
and Arctic birds and fish. They’re all 
tucked away in a Xanookerie of the 
Norlli on the first floor. end 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


TIME AND DISTANCE, PROFIT AND LOSS. STONEHAM AND 
O’MALLEY • THREE LAPS WITH MERCURY AND REITH • FIST 
OF A WINNER. FACE OP A LOSER • HOOK. LINE AND SELTZER 


BASEBALL GOES NATIONAL 

B asebai.i. was TRYiN'G this Week to 
make some sense out of its several 
predicaments— and by thus flouting 
its own tradition of simple drift it 
threw the whole country into an up- 
roar. Mayors flitted back and forth 
across the nation or pouted in their 
chambers; state legislatures jammed 
through bills, and governors hastened 
to sign them; there were shouts from 
the halls of Congress, a statement from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and a flurry in Wall Street. Pri- 
vate citizens hastily formed commit- 
tees and planned syndicates. The hul- 
labaloo was everywhere. Well, not 
quite everywhere: the Borough of 
Brooklyn (which stood to lose its 
Dodgers) remained strangely calm. 

The sense that baseball is trying to 
make consists of facing the following 
facts: 

1) Just as the discovery of gold made 
it inevitable that California would be 
admitted to the Union, so the popu- 
lation e.xplosion in southern California 
has made it inevitable that Los Ange- 
les would be admitted to the Majors. 
At the same time it has hecome advan- 
tageous to establish a second big league 
outpost at San Francisco. Air transport 
makes both moves eminently practical. 

2) Television has presented baseball 
with the greatest following in its his- 
tory, and baseball is entitled to draw 
direct strength from this following. 
One obvious, if costly, way is to pro- 
vide bigger, better and more accessible 
ball parks and entice some of the new 
fans into the open air. Another way is 
to deliver the games to U.S. homes, ex- 
tracting a small charge for the now 
free show. 

Reading the writing in the sky, the 


National League has managed to act 
before the American League. Meeting 
in Chicago last week, the National 
I./eague owners gave the Brooklyn 
Dodgers permission to move to Los 
Angeles and the New York Giants a 
green light into San Francisco. By thus 
approving a total withdrawal from the 
nation’s largest city, the Nationals 
seemed, to many obser%-ers, to have 
taken leave of their senses. But then 
came a sense-making report that Skia- 
tron TV, Inc. of New York was pre- 
pared to guarantee both the Dodgers 
and the Giants $2 million a year for 
pay-as-you-look-television rights on 
the West Coast. This caused the Wall 
Street flurry in Skiatron stock although 
Walter O’Malley, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the real master 
strategist of the projected upheaval. 


declared himself innocent of any in- 
volvement in the TV deal. 

At this point a slight digression is 
in order if one is to digest this heady 
baseball chowder. As indicated, all 
these fast-breaking developments rep- 
resent baseball’s attempt to make 
sense out of its abrupt collision with 
the facts cf mid-century life. 

For years it was not necessary for 
baseball to .make sense. Before the com- 
ing of television, the big league game 
operated as a sort of provincial enter- 
tainment whose e.xcitements were 
largely a matter of hearsay to a good 
two-thirds of the country. Nobody, in 
those old days, doubted that Babe 
Ruth existed, but only a comparative 
handful (as measured against today’s 
television audiences) had seen him 
continued 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Adoption Procedure 

Southern Californians are taking the shift of the Dodgers for granted. Headline 
there one day last week: reese’s error LETS Bucs beat our bums. San Fran- 
cisco is more cautious. Sample headline: SF (?) giants trip i.a (?) BtrMs. 

• Boxing's New Era 

In the brand-new age of competition, Promoter Emil Lence had progress to report: 
the Floyd Palterson-Hurricane Jackson heavyweight championship fight will be 
scheduled for New York’s Polo Grounds on the night of July 29, will be teleAdsed 
by NBC, hitherto a mainstay of Jim Norris' IBC, and will be sponsored by a dis- 
tinguished newcomer to the boxing beat— General Motors. 

• Americans Ready 

American drivers, at least, are ready for the long-anticipated invasion of Italy's 
classic Monza race. Indianapolis veterans willing to go abroad for the June 29 
event include Pal O'Connor, Johnnie Parsons, Troy Ruttman, Jim Bryan, Andy 
Linden, Bob Veith, Rodger Ward, Tony Beltenhausen. Eddie Sachs and Paul Russo. 
Chief concern now is the lag in European entries for the event. 

• Sacrifice Play 

Texa.s A&M got NCAA probation lifted after Basketball Coach Ken Loeffler played 
the rueful scapegoat. He resigned — rather than fight charges of recruiting excesses 
— lest the NCAA extend A&M’s painful two-year probation for football sins. 



. and please let the Dodgers more out to Los Angeles.’ 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued 

mince to the plate on those toothpick 
legs and belt the ball into the adjacent 
streets. Small boys in Arkansas, say, 
could not imitate his batting style as 
they can Mickey Mantle’s. Big league 
baseball was a tight little world, and 
old-line baseball men liked it that way. 
They presented a united front in re- 
sisting the numbering of players’ uni- 
forms. and they considered the scoring 
of hit.s and errors to be trade secrets 
not to be divulged to paying cu.stomers. 
Balls fouled into the stands they re- 
garded as club property still, and they 
sent ushers scurrying to retrieve them. 
In extreme cases ushers were author- 
ized to offer a pass for the next day’s 
game in exchange for the ball. .Ap- 
parently. the owners considered the 
model T Ford to be the ultimate ad- 
vancement of the automotive industry 
and confidently expected that a few 
vacant lots in the neighborhood would 
accommodate as many as could be sold 
locally. Seat cushions, rented at 10c, 
seemed a daring but worthwhile con- 
cession to spectator comfort. 

It was no wonder that the Supreme 
Court of the United States looked 
upon this innocent-appearing enter- 
prise as a kind of business not subject 
to the restrictions of other businesses 
operating across state lines. This af- 
fectionate attitude toward baseball 
persisted even when smart operators 



■ OWDEN WAVC& SALUTE AFTER MILE 


like Larry MacPhail put over night 
baseball and Lou Perini of Boston en- 
gineered the first modern shift of a 
franchise, even when radio and tele- 
vision rights brought the clubs hand- 
some profits to add to those of the con- 
cessions and the parking lots. 

But now, ba.schall may have has- 
tened the day of reckoning which has 
already overtaken professional football 
and made it subject to the antitrust 
laws. Representative Emanuel Celler 
of New Y ork has announced that he will 
take advantage of a previously sched- 
uled hearing (set for June 17) to in- 
quire into the “big business” aspects of 
the proposed shifts and the financial 
affairs of the clubs involved. Mean- 
while. Representative Kenneth B. 
Keating of New York is ready with a 
bill that would makesome of baseball’s 



affairs (television contracts, etc.) .sub- 
ject to regulation while safeguarding 
the present player contract with its 
reserve clause. 

One thing seems certain: the Na- 
tional League has reached a point of no 
return. It is abundantly clear that Mr. 
O’Malley of Brooklyn is not interested 
in anything New York City now pro- 
poses to hold on to the Dodgers. Look- 
ing back on hi.s successive maneuvers 


(scheduling games in Jersey City, buy- 
ing the Los Angeles franchise, acquir- 
ing a 44-pa.s.sengor airplane), it is plain 
that he had his eye on the rich Los 
Angeles market all the while. 

It makes sense. And when the dust 
settles, when the Pacific Coast League 
isplacated, Congressmen talked hoarse, 
stadiums built, television coin boxes 
installed — and maybe one or two more 
teams sliifted to baseball-hungry cities 
like Minneapolis, Denver an<i Fort 
Worth— major league baseball may at 
long last become in truth the U.S. na- 
tional game. 

MAN IN THE LEAD 

As THB FIBI.D of brightly colored, 
snarling machines took to the track 
in last week’s Indianapolis *'500,” a 
powerful yellow car was in the lead. 
It sped through the south turn, up the 
long backstretch past the golf course, 
through the north turn and down 
along the hallowed bricks of the home- 
stretch, maintaining a steady advan- 
tage. At the end of one more lap it was 
still ahead, and again at the end of 
three. But this time it stopped, and 
out stepped a man wearing a light blue 
suit and vest. The car he had been driv- 
ing, a 19.57 Mercury Convertible Cruis- 
er, was, of course, the pace car. and the 
man was Francis Carlson (Jack) Reith, 
42, general manager of the Mercury 
Division of Ford Motor Company. 

Jack Reith had just come about as 


THE WINNER: DON BOWDEN’ 


I S THE THKEE YEARS since Dr. Roger 
Bannister of England led the world’s 
milers across the four-minute barrier, 
five .Americans have come close and 
failed. .As other milers crowded the bar- 
rier. a gangling 17-year-old, Donald 
Paul Bowden, was dev eloping into a re- 
markable half-miler in San Jose. Calif., 
setting a new high school record of 
1:52.3. As a college freshman, Bowden 
also ran the mile as a sideiiiie and set a 
freshman record of 4:11.7. Last year, 
Half-Miler Bowden’s sideline won him 
a spot on the Olympic team in the 
1,500 meters. This spring again. Bow- 
den ran the half and occasionally the 
mile. In a relay race four weeks ago, 
Bowden was clocked in 4:01.6 for the 
mile— a potential four-minute man 
well worth watching. 

Last weekend— when almost no one 
was watching — Don Bowden decided 


to break the barrier. Feeling a bit poor- 
ly after a week of exams, Bowden drove 
75 miles to Stockton, Calif., where a 
gallery half filling the G.OOO-capacity 
stadium was watching a modest show 
of strength in a regional AAU meet. 
If it was windj’ and cold, Bowden 
planned to run the half. It was mild 
and almost windless, so Bowden en- 
tered the mile. “If you hit the half in 
2:01,” Coach Brutus Hamilton coun- 
seled him, “go ahead.” Bowden hit 
the half in 2:00.8, the field already 
strung behind him. Bowden went on, 
unpaced, against the clock, gathering 
up the cheers of the crowd with each 
long, loose stride to the tape. Then as 
he got his wind, came the announce- 
ment many an American miler has 
been hoping to hear: “The winner, Don 
Bowden. Time: 3:58.7. He is the first 
American to run a four-minute mile.” 
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close as any nondriver does to the sen- 
sation of actually driving a racing oar 
in the “500.” His mission was to lead 
the drivers around the track in forma- 
tion and to give them a flying send-off 
at the starting line. He had had the 
assignment for months, and he liad 
approached it with the thoroughness 
one would expect of a member of the 
group of young Ford executives who 
are known as the Whiz Kids. 

Bill Stroppe, the man who prepares 
Mercury’s racing stock cars, equipped 
the pace car with racing shock absorb- 
ers and tuned its 290-hp engine. .Jack 
Keith came to the speedway early and 
practiced conscientiously. He received 
tips from Drivers Sam Hanks and 
Jimmy Bryan. On race morning he was 
outwardly calm and chipper. “This 
may be false optimism,” he said, “but 
I think everything will go very well.” 

For Keith, it did. But for the drivers 
who were sent off this year from the 
pits to search out Their proper positions 
during two pace laps, it was. as S|)eed- 
way President Tony Hulman Jr. sai<l 
later, “lousy.” The start for the racers 
was ragged, indeed. 

Keith had to lead a third pace lap 
after one racing car humped another 
on the first one. He executed it smooth- 
ly, at 50 to 60 rnph, and stepped hard 
on the accelerator as he came iiito 
the homestretcli for the last time. He 
swerved smartly onto the pit apron, 
gunned the convertible to 100 mph, 
and the race was on. 

Afterward Keith admitted that he 
had a nightmare on the eve of the race. 
“I was not afraid for my personal safe- 
ly." he said. “It's a good car, and it 
was in perfect sliape. But I saw my- 
self getting stalled on the backstretch, 
with all those racing cars fouled up 
behind me. And worst of all, the Buick 
people at the race were laughing tlieir 
heads off.” 

But it was only a nightmare. 

PRIDE OF MEXICO 

rpin-; younc fe.vthkuwkicht climbed 
-*■ through the ropes and into the ring. 
He stood in his corner somber and 
heavy-lidded, draped in a black velvet 
robe. His hawklike features were im- 
passive, frozen — a proud young man 
conscious of his role and dignity. He 
waited for the fight to start. 

Tile crowd of nearly 14,000 which 
jammed Hollywood’.s Gilmore Field 
saw him and broke into a singsong 
chant: “Pa-jaro, Pa-jaro, Pa-ja-r-r-r-r- 
ito,” over and over. They were mostly 
Mexicans. Many liad come all the way 
from Tijuana to see Kicardo Moreno, 


the man in the black velvet robe, the 
man they called “Pajarito” — “Little 
Bird.” They were proud of him. His 
great heart and his fists had brought 
him from the obscurity of Chalchi- 
huites, Mexico to Hollywood, big-time 
U.S.A. To them he was symbolic of 
Mexican pride and manhood. 

The newspapers called him a killer. 
He was. Every one of his 'i'Z victories 
had been by knockout. Twice he liad 
lost decisions, but mostly he punched 
them silly. 

On the other side of the ring was 
Jos§ Luis Cotero, l>orn in Mexico City. 
He appeared to be the perfect kind of 
opponent to serve up to the Little Bird 
in his third U.S. prize fight— not too 
fierce, not too tame, not too good, but 
no pushover. Cotero was wrapped in 
an old blanket, huddled almost as if in 
misery. The crowd scarcely noticed 
him. He was just the catcher for Pa- 
jarito's punches. If he had any of the 
Little Bird’s pride, it was hidden some- 
where, possibly beneath tlie folds of the 
old blanket. In any case, Cotero did 
not display it until the hell rang. Then 
one of the bloodiest fights in West 
Coa.st ring history got under way. 

It was over in the seventh round. 
Moreno, the Little Bird, just sat down, 
and it was over. He had been punched 
senseless. His eyes stared, unseeing, as 
the referee began the count. His legs, 
stretched out in front of him, could 
not lift his body. 

The stunned crowd saw Colero’s 
arm raised in victory. They saw some- 
thing— was it pride?— shining from 
his one good eye; the other had been 
squashed like a ripe tomato by a sav- 
age Moreno left hook in the fifth 



NATURALLY 

You see this hat lioy? Do not frown 
Or, nervou.s, twist your hats. 

He simply hangs there upside down 
Just like the other bats. 

- Richard Ar.moi:r 


round. Cotero was bloody and dazed, 
but he knew he had won, and he 
smiled with satisfaction as he wrapped 
himself in his old blanket. He was 
lifted high in the air by his jubilant 
handlers so the newspapers could get a 
better picture of his poor broken face. 
He looked like the loser, yet his hand 
was held high in the air. Across the 
ring Pajarito sat gently smoothing his 
long, straight black hair. He looked 
curiously at the goitigs-on in Cotero’s 
corner. Curiously, but respectfully. So 
did tlie others. 

WITH THE PIONEERS 

AN ANCIENT PROBLEM of anglers 
has been to cast a light lure or fly 
a long distance. One solution is the 
modern spinning outfit. Another and 
more effervescent answer was proposed 
la.st week by Ben Callaway, a Denver 
outdoor columnist. Take along some 
Alka-Seltzer tablets, he advised frus- 
trated fishermen, and bore a small 
hole in each one. With a short length 
of string, tie a nut or bolt or other 
weight to the tablet. Then run your 
line or leader through the same hole. 
With the added weiglit. you can cast 
far out. When the tablet hits the water 
it will di.ssolve and release the weight, 
and you’re in business. 

Almost simultaneously Mr. Kobert 
Galley of Raleigli, N.C. announced a 
new lure of his own mvention, the 
Bubble-Burper. Before casting his plug 
Mr. Galley in.sorts an Alka-Seltzer tab- 
let in a built-in holder. He claims 
that fish come clear from the other end 
of the lake to investigate the bubbly 
bait. To prove his point, Mr. Galley 
actually catclies bass on the plug. 

We’re not .sure yet whether this is 
a trend, but to be on the safe side we 
turned it over to one of our fishing 
editors last week. He has just come up 
witli his own contribution: a hollow 
idug into which a seven-to-ono Martini 
is poured. Wlien the plug is cast and 
drawn through the water the Martini 
dribbles out through a tiny hole, at- 
tracting fish 1 he says) that would .spurn 
any ordinary lure. “Wliat’s more,” he 
claims, “after you’ve fished that lure 
for a few hour.s, refilling when neces- 
sary, you can switch to the .\ll<a- 
Seltzer job. By that time there’ll be a 
real market for a hangover remedy, 
and you can take your limit in no time 
at all.” 

Our fishing editor is a knowledgeable 
chap, and we respect his opinions in 
such matters. All the same, we can 
think of other uses for a pitcher of ice- 
cold Martinis. 
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INOV SARAGOSSA. 


SPILLS 


PHOTOCRArHS RY TONY TRIOLO 

F or two days staid Huntf'r College 
in New York was the site of fierce 
Amazonian battle as members of the 
fair sex dropped their everyday activ- 
ities as housewives, students and career 
girls to don short jumpers, colorful 
sashes and cleats and engage in furious 
combat in the U.S. Women’s Lacrosse 
Tournament. When llie girls finished 
flailing away at the ball and each other, 
12 of them received positions on the 
All-America squad as well-earned halm 
for the contu.sions and scrapes picked 
up in the hurly-burly of play. Phila- 
delphia, the capital of women’s lacro.^se 
in the U.S., again proved its superior- 
ity by dominating tournament play 
and earning seven .\II-America bertlis. 



WESTCHESTER CEN 


WALDIE BEATS BOSTON COALIC 




WONDERFUL WORLD ,;.,i(iuiu'd 



SMALL 
DOG HAS 
BIG DAY 


A s snow DOGS GO, Ch. Firoot L’Bal- 
^ leriiie of Afarylanci, a miniature 
j)oo(lle owned by Mrs. Saunders Meade 
of Dex'on, Pa., was .seriously out- 
weighed by most of tlie 2,r5()0 fine 
dogs assembled by their owners and 
handlers at the Morris and Essex show 
in Matlison, X.J. Moreover, Fircol's 
lop competition was keen— a spunky 
little Pomeranian known as Little Lord 
Wiltin. a majestic Old English sheep 
dog named .Merriedip Duke George, a 
debonair Airedale with the lilting name 
of We.sthay Fiona of Harham and a 
lordly black cocker, Hickory Hill High 
Jack — not to mention a basset, Siefen- 
jagenheim I-ax.y Bones, who looked sage 
enough for speaking parts on tele- 
vision. But experienced Judge Lewis 
\\ orclen was obliged to award the win- 
ner's rosette to little F'ircot (“wonder- 
ful conditio/t, wonderful .spirit") for 
still another triumph for one of the 
most popular l)reeds of mid-century. 


I'HoTooiiAi-ns iiv aiCHAun mkkk 
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SAM WINS 
A DUEL 
IN THE SUN 


Indianapolis glory went to a tipped-over engine and 
a grimly exultant veteran in the fastest ‘500’ ever 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


AN OLD PRO using all his resources 
to win a major triumph is one of 
the great spectacles of sport. Last week 
an old pro named Samuel Dwight 
Hanks Jr. showed us that again when 
he drove the Brickyard’s 41st 500-mile 
race faster than any man before him. 
At the finish he lifted a clenched left 
fist in a gesture of fierce exultation 
which conveyed all the agony of desire 
and the fulfillment of victory. 

Hanks broke the late Bill Vukovich's 
1954 record of 1;10.840 mph by nearly 
5 mph. Beyond that, Hanks won with 
an experimental car in its first out- 
ing, took the Speedway’s first 5100,000 
winner’s purse and helped dispel what 
might be called the Novi myth — the 
traditional article of faith that, bar- 
ring accident or mechanical failure, the 
Novi racers are unbeatable. And Hanks 
did it all before possibly the largest 
*'500” crowd of all-around 200,000. 

In the vanguard of the spectators 
were those hundreds who parked out- 
side the gates overnight, awaiting the 
4 a.m. dash to choice locations in the 
infield. Some dozed in their cars; oth- 
ers fretted away the hours of darkness 
at a marathon midget race or a frowsy 
carnival whose collection of female 
freaks paraded as “Hell’s Belle.s." 

The morning of race day was warm 
and mildly hazy. Fifteen minutes be- 
fore race time the Metropolitan Opera 
basso, Jerome Hines, sang the tradition- 
al Back Home Again in Indiana. Then 
Speedway President Anton Hulman Jr. 
was saying, “Gentlemen, start your 
engines,’’ and a swarm of colored bal- 


loons soared from the TowerTerrace, the 
new stand behind the pits. 

Now the jy race cars— angle-parked 
in the pits instead of in the customary 
grid formation on the homestretch — 
moved noisily onto the track behind 
the Mercury pace car. It was, however, 
an inauspicious start. On the first line- 
up lap, Rookie Elmer George bumped 
Eddie Russo’s car from behind, and 
both w’ere out of the race. 

Out on the bricks Driver Pat O’Con- 
nor took the green starting flag in the 
inside front pole position and led a 
ragged formation across the line and 
safely through the first turn. 

EARLY TUSSLE 

O’Connor held the lead for five laps. 
Big Troy Ruttman, winner of the 1952 
race, who should have been abreast of 
O'Connor on the front row at the start 
but was off slowly, swooped past the 
pole ear in the southwest corner at the 
start of the sixth lap. A real scrap was 
on, but, as so frequently happens, this 
early sparring meant nothing. Rutt- 
man, one of a half dozen solid favorites, 
driving one of the fastest cars on the 
track— the latest from the phenome- 
nal stable of Tulsa’s John Zink, whose 
cars had won the last two races — wa.s 
out of it at the end of 12 laps with a 
broken piston. O’Connor began to slip 
back, eventually to lose any chance be- 
cause of a damaged shock absorber. 

When the Ruttman-O’Connor duel 
ended, the essential race began — an e.x- 
hibition of virtuoso driving by two of 
the oldest and saltiest campaigners at 



A MEMORABLY GAY EXIT AT INDIANAPOLIS: 


the Speedway, Paul Russo and Sam 
Hanks. Short, thick and blacksmith- 
strong, 43-year-old Paul Russo had 
started 10 previous ‘'500s.” He had led 
strongly in 1956 before crashing on the 
22nd lap. This, the Novi partisan.s were 
thinking, would be the year. True, 
they admitted, the Novis had never 
won a race in the 10 years they had 
been entered, and two drivers had been 
killed in them. But just wait until one 
gets through without accident or me- 
chanical dilliculty, they said. 

If Russo and his Novi teammate, 
Tony Bettenhausen, were the senti- 
mental favorites. Hanks attracted the 
mo.st curiosity. Owner George Salih 
had tipped the OlTy engine in Hanks’s 
mount over on its side, just 18' olf 
horizontal, to produce the lowest cen- 
ter of gravity and the most effective 
streamlining among the entries. As 
shop foreman at the Meyer-Drake Of- 
fenhauser plant in Bell, Calif., Salih 
had blueprinted the horizontal-engine 
scheme in 1952 and had been refining 
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it ever since. It ha<l taken ninemontlis 
to build the car. and the entire i)ractice 
period to make it behave at high speed. 

Few drivers, however, can make a 
car mind like Samuel Dwight Hanks, 
and no one, going into last week’s race, 
ha<l had more Brickyard e.\perience. In 
his 11 previous “500s” he had turned 
more competitive laps at In<lianapolis 
than any other driver on the Speed- 
way this year. Third-place finishes in 
1952 and 19.5.‘i, and a sensational sec- 
ond la.st year after a collision early in 
llie race and a save-the-wagon-lrain 
kind of sprint through the field with a 
damaged car, had given him a strong 
scent of the laurels. Above all. Hanks 
had always driven with the kind of 
competitive fire that IndianapoJi.s de- 
mands. He had won the National Midg- 
et Racing Championship in 1941 and 
1949, and the AAA big car chamjiion- 
ship in 1953, and he led in the current 
rSAC stock car standings. At 42 he 
was still in excellent physical condi- 
tion, His 142.812-mph gualifying aver- 


age placed him on the fifth row, abrea.st 
of the 1955 national big car cham- 
pion, Jim Bryan. 

When Ruttman retired, Paul Russo 
barged into the leatl on the I2th lap, 
ahead of O’Connor, Hanks and tlie 
canny veteran, Fred .\gabasliian, with 
Rookie F.ddie Sach.s, Bryan and a 
cliarging Tony Beltenhausen strug- 
gling for fiftli place. Hanks soon passed 
O’Connor and closed in on Russo. In- 
exorably he chipped away at Russo's 
big lead. 

FIVE STOPS 

Hanks’s low yellow roadster caught 
Rus.so’s blue N'ovi on the 3fith lap. 
Thereupon Bettenhausen made the 
first of five costly pit stops. Russo’s 
car was functioning well, but no matter 
how close he came to Hanks on the 
long straightaways, the other’s lighter 
and more nimble machine always lost 
him in the corners. 

Russo's failure to hold Hanks when 
both niachine.s and driver.s were fresh 


clearly demonstrated that, while the 
N’ovis may surpass the Offe for sheer 
speed, they cannot at present lap the 
Brickyard faster than the best Dffe 
over a sustained period of time. Some 
oil invariably spilLs on the track dur- 
ing the “500.” and it bothers the Offe 
far less than the heavier Xovis. 

“When I eaughl Russo and stayed 
ahead of him," .said Hanks later, "I 
figured I had a real terrific chance to 
win. The more that oil spilled on the 
track the better my car went iin<I the 
wor.se his went. I saw I'aul bring tlie 
Novi out of a real nasty slide out there. 
Tn the whole race I had just one tiny 
little slide.” 

While Hanks and nearly everyone on 
the grounds were concentrating on this 
duel with Russo, an astonishing new 
challenge wa.s in the making. It was 
obscured by the first Hurry of pit stop.s. 
When the field settled down again a 
red-helmeted figure in a bright blue car 
with the number 2(5 was hurrying up 

CO/ltlHMfd 
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Puts the Active Man 
in Command of Time 


Wht’lher you're- rutminfr iiefore the 
wind or nuittiiiir an imlustrial em- 
pire. the self-wiiuliiijj Seamaster 
times all your swift-chanfiintr 
activities with siiperh accuracy. 
Omt*>;a. oHicial watch of the Intcr- 
nationaJ Olympic Games, set the 
highest record for accuracy at the 
N'eiichatel Obscvvatury in IP.'in in 
competition with 54 of the world's 
finest wristwatches. 


04 





O 

OMEGA 


DUEL IN THE SUN 

ciiHiinucd 

through the pack. For tlte first 60 laps 
Driver Jim Rathmann and No. 26 had 
been thoroughly ignored. And then, 
there it was on a bulletin in the press 
box; No. 26 in fifth place after 70 laps 
(175 miles). Fifth. He hadn't been as 
high as 10th only 10 laps before. 

The yellow caution light had been 
on for nearly 13 minutes after Jimmy 
Daywalt crashed in the northeast 
corner on the 54th lap, an episode which 
distracted attention from the stand- 
ings, so Rathmann’s move from the 
last row to fifth place in 70 laps was all 
the more .mrprising. It began to border 
on the incredible when Rathmann was 
credited with first place as Hanks made 
his second pit stop with a little less 
than half the race yet to be run, and 
when Hanks actually had to overtake 
Rathmann to regain the lead after both 
their second pit stops. 

There were three more accidents — 
Al Keller hit the south wall; Mike 
Magill crashed into the wall at the top 
of the homestretch, and Al Herman 
crashed into him; and Rookie Don 
Edmunds, the last new man left in the 
race at this point, spun in the north- 
east turn— hut Rathmann now was 
getting all the attention he so richly 
deserved before. 

If Rathmann had been able to urge 
a little more speed from his car toward 
the end there would have been a dog- 
fight betw’een him and Hanks. As it 
was, Hanks went in front on the 134th 
lap and widened the gap with ease, 
keeping the lead when they both pitied 
once more. He picked oflf slower cars 
fiercely and surely on the straights and 
in the corners ("I went over ’em and 
under ’em in the corners and lietween 
’em if I had to on the straights,” said 
Hanks. “I don't like to follow cars. I 
figure if you follow a car long enough 
you’ll get into troulde ” }. 

Winner by 21 seconds over Ralh- 
mann ' almost the same margin as his 
defeat by Pat Flaherty last yeari, Sam 


Hanks rolled into victory lane to col- 
lect a kiss from his lovely blonde wife, 
Alice, and Film Star Cyd Charisse. He 
wept. He said he had won the big one 
and would not race again, e.xcept pos- 
sibly to fulfill some stock car commit- 
ments, not even in the competition 
between Indianapolis drivers and Eu- 
ropean stars at Monza, Italy, June 29. 
“The only way to drive this race is 
hard and smooth — use all the track and 
drift right up against tlie wall in the 
turns.” 

The new, smaller Indy engine.s (re- 
duced from 274 to 2.56 cubic inches) 
slowed potential lap speeds a bit, but 
the caution signals were out for only 
31 minutes and 41 seconds. That, with 
Hanks’s decision to keep his foot down 
hard, substantially explains the new 
record of 135.601 mph. In fact. Hanks’s 
race wa.s the safest ‘‘500” in years. 
Only Magill had hospital treatment — 
for a chipped vertebra. 

Those things are logical enough. 
What bemused many was the ghostly 
quality of Rathmann’a climb up the 
ladder. Four owners— of the cars driven 
by Bryan (a brilliant third), Russo 
(fourth j, Andy Linden (fifth i and Bol) 
Veith (ninth) — were so i)emused that 
they tossed the biggest collective pro- 
test in the history of the Speedway. 
They withdrew their protests when the 
timing oJficials reviewed the official 
double-check system of scoring. 

Rathmann’s pit crew, reinforced this 
year by the Daytona Beach stock car 
mechanic Smokey Yunick, did its work 
26 seconds faster than the Hanks men. 
Finally, Rathmann had tlie lightest 
car (1,600 pounds), built by Califor- 
nia’s Quincy Epperly, who also turned 
out the body for Hanks’s car. It had a 
uni(iue one-piece fuel-tank tail which 
held 83 gallons, more than any car ex- 
cept the Novi. 

Epperly thought the car just might 
do 500 miles on one pit slop, on a nice 
cool day that wouldn't cause too many 
tire changes. It staggers the imaghia- 
tion to think wliut Rathmann might 
achieve on ffiot day. ‘F n o. 


THE TOP 10 

DRIVER AND CAR NUMBER 

FINISHERS 

Car name 

AVERAGE SPEED 

Sam Hanks. Paofic Palisades, Calif. (9) 

Gelond Exhaust Special 

135.601 

Jim Rathmann. IVliami, Ha. (26) 

Chiropractic Special 

135.382 

Jim Bryan, Phoenix. Ariz. (1) 

Dean Van Lines Special 

134.246 

Paul Russo. Gardena. Calif. (64) 

Novi Special 

133.818 

Andy Linden. Indianapolis (73) 

McNamara Veedol Special 

133.645 

Johnny Boyd. Fresno, Calif. (6) 

Bowes Seal Fast Special 

132.846 

Marshall Teague, Daytona Beach (48) 

Sumar Special 

132.745 

Pat O'Connor, North Vernon. Ind. (12) 

Sumar Special 

132.281 

Bob Veith, Oakland. Calif. (7) 

Bob Estes Special 

131.855 

Gene Hartley. Indianapolis (2?) 

Massaglia Hotels Special 

131.345 
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Maj^niliccntiv mellow and of iiuompaiable liaNoi. 12 vcai old ( hi\ah llcgal is a blend 
of the Highland's raiest whiskies. ..and the most wanled jneiiiinm Scuteh in Ainerita. 



/ hr g/w,v I’J a mniiiii r (^fiiihii n framed in I he fpiiito on hr\ rf a ilnirly nntnvi . In lint Ixiroiiinl srititii;. Hoberl the 
liiiiie. .Sir'laiid\ jirnnr of uiinivn. n \/wuii ni tin hiioiciizc pvilioi/. poitifed in the style of the baroque peiivil. 

CHIVAS H REGAL 

12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 

4'KIVAS HHdIHhKS "I At.#rili.p>i, ^'.lland K'lAhliahrd 1H.II 


lil.KNDKI) s( OK M \\llIsk^ ■ .S(, I'Rool • CF.NiJlAI, WINK .\\l) sPIKl'IS COMI’.V.W • N K\\ \Ol<k. N. 'i , 





THE BIG MERCURY for'57 vvith DREAM-CAR DESIGN 


Most advanced car at any price_Ttie Big M Turnpike Cruiser. Here's 
a super car_the very top of Mercury's dream-car fleet. Everything 
is different: the beauty you see, the magic you feel, the features 
you command. A brand-new world of luxury awaits you. Nothing 
is wanting —except you at the wheel. 


7 WAYS EXCLUSIVE. Pcalures its own special Drcatn-(^r Design; ali^o a (li=apf)farinf:l>aok window. Breozewav N’entilation with roof-le\el air intakes, 
Skyliglit Dital-(’urve Windshield. Monitor Control Panel, 'i'achometer, A>eragc Speed ComjHiter. See aU that's new at your Mercury dealer's. 


INVERNESS 

REVISITED 

Next week the old Ohio club, the scene of thrilling battles in 1920 and 1931, will be host 
for the third time to the National Open Golf Championship, the game’s premier event 


O K THE MORNIKC, of Thursday, June 13, the 57tli edi- 
tion of the United States (or National i Open Golf 
Championship will get under way at the Inverness Club on 
the outskirts of Toledo, Ohio. Some 57 hours later, shortly 
before twilight on Saturday afternoon, the thousands of 
spectators lining the fairways and the millions watching on 
television will witness the conclusion of an event that is 
almost annually so brimful of drama that it takes hours to 
uncoil from the tension of the final hours. Down the con- 
cluding holes of the 72-hole grind come the contenders, 
looking both larger than life and as lonely as orphans as 
they walk the roped-ofT fairways, fighting to stave ofT their 
weariness and to retain their poise, their concentration, 
their “feel,” so that they can play the 
shots that can win for them. Perhaps the 
World Series and an occasional cham- 
pionship fight pack an equal dramatic 
voltage, but few other sports events do, 
and an exciting Open can hit so hard 
that those who have seen it. either first- 
or second-hand, never forget it the rest 
of their lives. 

If what has happened the two times 
previous when the championship has 
been held at Inverness is any indication 
of the shape of things to come, the 19.57 
Open should be a memorable one. In 
1920, when Inverness first staged the event, five extremely 
colorful golfers came down the stretch with an excellent 
chance to w'in it. Eventually, Ted Ray, the huge, mus- 
tachioed, long-hitting Englishman, won by the margin of 
one stroke over Jack Burke Sr., Leo Diegcl, Jock Hutchison 
and the immortrfl Harry Vardon (see jnige i2). Looking 
back at it, that tournament signified the passing of one era 
and the advent of another. It marked Vardon’s last great 
effort to win yet another major crown, and it also marked 
the first time that Bob Jones and a swarm of other young- 
sters, nameless kids like Gene Sarazen, Tommy Armour, 
Leo Diegel, Johnny Farrell and Bill Mehihorn, competed 
in the Open. In 1931, the second (and most recent) time 
the Open was held at Inverness, a record marathon playoff 
ensued. Tied at 292 at the end of 72 holes, Billy Burke and 
George von Elm played an extra 36 and were .still tied. So, 
another 36 were decreed, and at the end of this second 


playoff— at the end of 144 holes, in fact— Burke was the 
winner by a single shot. Von Elm lost 15 pounds over the 
long haul. Burke, an incredibly pacific fellow, gained three. 

Since the Open has long been a measure of greatness, the 
men with a good chance to win it practice and prepare for 
it as they do for no other tournament. In an effort to break 
out of his long and beleaguering slump, Cary Middlecoff, 
the defending champion, took himself home to the Mem- 
phis Coutitry Club early in May. There he instituted an 
intensive daily regimen: at least two hours on the practice 
tee, at least a half hour on the practice green, a daily round 
with professional colleagues (golfers, not dentists) and lots 
of solid, uninterrupted rest. The bulk of Middlecoff's prac- 
tice ba.s been devoted to his short irons 
which are still far from satisfactory. “I 
think the rest of it is coming.” he de- 
clared recently after a practice session, 
rousing a touch of the old Middlecoff 
assurance. “If I can get it wired togeth- 
er and make it hold for three days, I’m 
going to beat somebody.” 

For a final competitive tune-up, Mid- 
dlecoff played in the Palm Beach Round 
Robin tourney. Ben Hogan did too. At 
Inverness, Ben will be making his fourth 
attempt to become the first man ever to 
win the Open five times. Hogan usually 
passes up all pre-Open events, but this year, following his 
disappointing showing in the Masters, he has played a 
string of tournaments, trusting that in the crucible of com- 
petition he will recover his old sureness on the greens and 
that essential knack of getting your figures during those 
unavoidable patches when you must get down in two from 
off the green for your par. The narrow fairways at Inverness 
will favor a pinpoint driver like Hogan, but the course, 
uniformly fair and untricky and responsive to steady shot- 
making, is, in truth, a layout on which any one of 30 golfers 
could win. It could be Sam Snead, entering his tliird decade 
in quest of his first Open victory. It could be the three- 
time British Open champion, Peter Thomson, the sound 
young Australian who led the field at the halfway mark 
last June. It will probably be, as it historically has been on 
such courses as Inverness, a good, solid golfer for whom the 
putts start dropping. It should be a wide-open Open. 


.■57TH U.S. 01>EN 

PLACI-:— Inverness Club, Toledo, Ohio 
DATKs— June 13 -15 
TVi*K roii'RNAMKsr— 72 holes, 

stroke play 

piiR.SK— total $25,000; first place, 
$6,000 

i>kki:m)1N<5 champion— Dr. Cary 
Middlecoff 

TKi-KVisioN covKRAOK— Saturday, 
June 15 (NBC, 4-7 p.m. EDT) 
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OPEN 

BATTLEGROUND 

Professional golfers have long had an affection for the Inverness course and for 
the club where, in 1920, they were welcomed as gentlemen for the first time 
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T he original course of the Inverness Club, laid out in 
1903, consisted of nine holes which cut back and forth 
over what is, for the rjiat part, mildly undulating terrain. 
Just previous to the 1920 Open, the ubiquitous Donald 
Ross, the architect of that period, was called in to fashion 
18 holes of championship caliber. Golf courses, to be sure, 
date fairly quickly as equipment and techniques advance 
hand in hand. To bring Inverness once again up to modern 
championship standards for the 1957 Open, the club called 
on Dick Wilson, that extremely skillful architect whose re- 
cent works include the new Meadow Brook, the new Deep- 
dale and Villa Real in Havana. 

Working with the Open Committee— Robert A. Strana- 
han, the father of the two-time British Amateur champion, 
Frank, served as honorary chairman; James J. Secor, a large 
convivial man whose bulk and verdant mustache preserve 
the glory of the Ted Ray era, served as general chairman— 
Wilson's changes were selective rather than wholesale. A 
number of greens were tightened by revising the trapping. 
A few new back tees were added. On several holes where 


THE 

INVERNESS CLUB 

Toledo, Ohio 

TV-TELEVISION TOWERS 
IlluslTaiion by Jack Kum 



the fairway traps were situated only 200 yards from the tee 
and were virtually out of play for professional golfers, these 
old traps were filled in and replaced by new, active traps 
cut 30 yards or so farther down the fairway flanks. For the 
Open the fairways will be narrowed, and their width will 
run from 31 to 40 yards. In line with the USGA’s policy for 
the Open, the greens will be bordered by a close-clipped 30- 
inch apron, then by a six-foot stretch of two-inch rough 
graduating into five-inch rough. Inverness will be a pleas- 
ant and authentic test of championship golf, but, at the 
same time, the experts are predicting the lowest scoring 
the Open has produced for years. Lloyd Gullickson, the 
Inverness pro, estimates that the winning total will be 280 
—an average of 70 per round— or lower. (The record low 
total for the Open, by the way, is 276, set by Ben Hogan 
at Riviera in 1948.) 

In 1920, over the old course, Ted Ray achieved his vic- 
tory by playing four steady, very respectable— rounds — 74, 
73, 73, 75. Perhaps the prototype of the driver-niblick- 
putter breed of successful tournament golfers, Ray virtual- 
ly won the championship on the 7th hole, a shortish par 
4 which doglegs to the left. On each of his rounds Ted 
picked up his birdie by cutting the corner with clouts that 
carried 275 yards in the air {see page 6S). The present 7th 
is some 20 yards longer than in Ray’s day and the trees in 
the angle of the dogleg have grown a great deal taller, but 
the hole still presents a player with a fine chance for his 
birdie. The 6th, 11th, 12th and 18th are also eminently 
birdiable. The toughest holes to par, unquestionably, will 
be the 4th, 5th, 9th, 14th and 15th. 

Pipes and lockers 

Ray was the last "foreigner” to win the title and, at 43, 
the oldest man ever to win the Open. A commanding, per- 
suasive personality, Ray had a fondness for playing with 
a large Sherlock Holmes-type pipe stuck continuously in 
his mouth. This started at Inverness a sudden rush on the 
local tobacconists, many of the young and hopeful golfers 
figuring that the lack of a pipe was probably the only 
thing holding them back from par-busting performances. 
Among the golfers who embraced the overnight fad was 
the present Open Committee chairman, Jim Secor, in 1920 
a fairly good, if nervous, young amateur who was trying to 
gain a place in the field via the qualifying rounds which 
preceded the tournament proper. As he played the 3rd hole, 
Secor thought he smelled something burning. So did his 
playing partner, Otto Hackbarth. In his nervousness Secor 
had stuck his pipe in his back pocket when he was playing 
the first hole and had forgotten all about it. 

In the hearts of all professional golfers, there is an espe- 
cial affection for Inverness. During the 1920 Open, the pros 
were accorded the full hospitality of the clubhouse, the 
first time this was ever done anywhere. Previously, profes- 
sional golfers had had to change their clothes in downtown 
hotels or in their autos and were generally regarded as not 
good enough for the clubhouse. Inverness shattered this 
foolish prejudice and set a healthy new precedent. After 
the tournament, led by Walter Hagen, that man of innate 
taste and grace, the pros presented to Inverness, as a token 
of their gratitude, a handsome hall clock which stands in 
the club’s main foyer. A brass plate on the clock bears a 
formal inscription and the following verse: 

God measures men by what they are 

Not what in wealth possess 

This vibrant message chimes afar 

The voice of Ini'erness 
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THE AGE OF 
VARDON 

So amazing was the longevity of Harry Vardon that at Inverness in 1920, 24 years 
after his first major victory, he all but captured his eighth national championship 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


F ok somk years now it has been 
customary, and logical, to speak 
of Harry Vardon, Bob Jones and Ben 
Hogan as the three greatest golfers of 
all time. Everyone knows who Hogan 
and Jones are — Ben has accomplished 
his wonders within the past decade, 
and Bob’s are still remembered vividly. 
But who was Harry Vardon? There he 
is, grouped along with Hogan and Jones 
as automatically as Nod is with Wyn- 
ken and Blynken, Chance with Tinker 
and Evers, Marx with Hart and Schaff- 
ner, but, aside from the facts that he 
was an early English golfer who used 
the overlapping grip and was defeated 
by Francis Ouimet in the playoff for 
the 1913 Open title, Vardon is one vast 
vagueness for most present-day enthu- 
siasts. Of course he shouldn’t he. He is 
not placed alongside Hogan and Jones 
as a gesture of courtesy to our sensitive 
forefathers. Vardon belongs there. 

The reason for this sudden aware- 
ness of Harry Vardon — beginning this 
month bis name will be popping up 
with regularity all summer long— is 
that next week the 1957 National Open 
will be played at the Inverness Club in 
Toledo, where Vardon lost a memora- 
ble Open by a stroke in 1920, and, fur- 
thermore, that in September the Na- 
tional Amateur will be held on another 
course that always brings Vardon to 
mind, The Country Club in Brookline, 
Mass., where the astonishing young 
Ouimet outplayed Vardon and Ted 
Ray in that historic playoff for the 
1913 Open championship. Harry, it 
must be said, was a few shades past his 
peak on both these occasions. He was 



THK <;rkat harrv Vardon (in7o.|937) 


4.3 at The Country Club, and he had 
turned 50 at Inverness. In this last in- 
stance, his age alone, you could say in 
truth, prevented him from winning. 
With nine holes to go, 2 over par for 
the tournament up to that point, he 
stood well in front of the field. Even a 
41 on the in-nine would give him a total 
of 295, a stroke better than the lowest 
score on the board (turned in, inciden- 
tally, by Jack Burke Sr., the father of 
the present PGA champion). As Harry 


stood on the tee of the long 12th, or 
66th, a terrific storm suddenly swept 
in off the lake. It was just too much 
for the old boy. In very much the same 
way that Ken Venturi lost stroke after 
stroke down the stretch in the 1956 
Masters, Vardon didn't play any really 
bad shots, but he needed quite a lot of 
time to reach the greens and then he 
couldn’t get down the short putts he 
needed to rescue his pars. He staggered 
in at length in 42, quite exhausted. His 
old compatriot, Ted Ray, eventually 
won the tournament, and Vardon tied 
for second with Burke, Diegel and 
Hutchison, a shot behind. Had Vardon 
managed to win at Inverness, it would 
have been an absolutely marvelous 
achievement, for he had carried off his 
first major championship, the British 
Open, a full quarter of a century earlier, 
back in 1896! Talk about holding your 
form over a period of years! 

During the era in which Vardon 
nourished, our National Open was only 
beginning to gain its present luster and 
importance. The big one then was the 
British Open. Vardon won it in 1896, 
1898. 1899, 1903, 1911 and for the 
sixth and last time in 1914. (J. H. Tay- 
lor and James Braid, Vardon’s two 
illustrious contemporaries who, along 
with Harry, composed what was known 
as The Triumvirate, each won the 
British Open five times.) You will note 
that there is a gap of eight years, from 
1903 to 1911, between Vardon’s fourth 
and fifth victories. The explanation is 
unusually dramatic, and a lot more 
than that. In 1903, when he was the 
continued on potje 62 
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Alton Aflrertii^'cffient 
PLAYDAY. usQ 



ALUMINUM HELPS 
YOU ENJOY 
LEISURE 


In thp past few seasons, Alcoa” has been 
tellini,' America about the hundreds of 
things made from aluminum that make 
your leisure days more productive of 
fun and pleasure. We've called this 
activity Playday, USA. 

In leading spurting goods stores every- 
where, as well a.s in department and other 
type.s of stores, you’ll see displays of 
products made from Alcoa Aluminum, 
along with the identifying theme 
Playday, USA. 

The big thing about aluminum is that 
products made from it cost no more than 
mo.st otlier quality products . . . often 
less. But they save you so much on up- 
keep and ]a.st so much longer that their 
first cost is usuall\- the 
. la.st. You gel yeans of 
f plea.sure from them 
without spending extra 
I money each year to 

bHB keep them serviceable. 
I Learn wliat America 

1 • with its 121 days 

of leisure, by reading 
the next five pages. 


EVERY THIRD DAY IS A 
PLAYDAY IN THE USA 


If you ai’p an aveixige wage earnor, wit h Iwo 
weeks vacation j^ius week ends and holidays, 
your leisure time adds up to 121 days a year. 
For you, every third day is a Playday. 

You spend three times as many days away 


from your job as you did in 1929. You earn 
far more money and you haVe more of it to 
spend Oil leisure ... an aggregate of $80 
liillion a year. 

Yes, for you, every third day is a Playday! 




^ i . M. i. u. 
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A Icixi .4 ili'vrtisfinent 

PLAYDAY, usa 




18 MILLION FISHERMEN 


Actually there must be many more 
than 18 million fishermen, but this 
is the number who bought fishing 
licenses in 1955. It doesn’t include 
those who needed no licenses, or 
those who do their angling in salt 
water or their own well-stocked 
ponds or private lakes. 

And these millions of fishermen 
spend $39 million for licenses plus 
$1.5 billion for equipment. They 
travel a total of 7 million miles 
a year. . . a lot of it by air. 

Incidentally, a good chunk of 
the money spent on equipment 
goes for aluminum. Fishermen, who 
hate backlashing reels have gone 
all out for those made largely from 
aluminum. Aluminum’s light 
Weight cuts down inertia so that 
the reel leaps into full speed as the 


line plays out during the first split 
second of a cast. 

Aluminum is one of the easiest 
of all metals to machine into the 
closely filling parts that make up 
good casting or spinning reels. It 
holds its bright surfaces in spite of 
frequent wettings that would 
quickly tarnish or corrode other 
commonly used metals. 

The line-up of aluminum fishing 
equipment now available is enough 
to make a fisherman .shiver with 
pleasure: rod ca.ses, feather-light 
reels, landing nets. Then, of course, 
there are aluminum lanterns, flash- 
lights, tackle and bait boxes, min- 
now cans . . . just about anything 
made from metal, for fresh or salt- 
water fishing is better if it’s made 
from light, durable aluminum. 
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A Iciia Advert isemeut 

PLAYDAY. usQ 



ALUMINUM 
BOATS AND 
MOTORS, TOO 

You just can’t talk about fishing 
without mentioning boats and 
motors as well, for boating is a close 
runner-up to fishing as America’s 
favorite leisure lime preoccupation 
for the whole family. 

Since 1953, Americans have 
doubled the amount of money 
spent on boats and outboard 
motors. It now tops a quarter- 
billion dollars a year! 

Here, too, aluminum with its 
strength and lightness lias liad a 
lot to do with making us a nation 
of boatmen. 

There's an aluminum boat for 
virtually every purse and purpose, 
from 7-foot car toppers to 41-foot 
houseboats. You can even get an 
aluminum boat that comes apart 
aiul fits into the trunk of a car or 
stows among your luggage for 
plane or train trips. 

If you’ve ever gone on a canoe 
trip, you can appreciate having a 
boat that can be easily carried 
overa portage. And there’s nothing 
equal to an aluminum boat for 
duck hunting in marshland because 
when one channel gets too shallow 
you just pick up the boat and 
carry it a few feet to another more 
promising channel. 

But you really appreciate an 
aluminum boat wlien less fortunate 
owners are trying to get their boats 
ready for another season. While 
everyone else is scraping, painting, 
calking, replacing planks and 
worrying over dry rot, you’ve 
already had a couple of weeks of 
carefree, early season boating. 

If you’re unlucky enough to 
spring a leak or punch a hole in 
the aluminum skin, patching the 
leak is generally (juick and simple 
. . . and the boat is as good as ever. 

If your boat is u bit big for car- 
top haulage, the lightweight trailers 
now being offered provide a happy 
solution. Your hack yard can house 
the biggest boat your budget can 
stand. And many mooring sites 
have ramp.s for getting the boat in 
and out of the water from a trailer. 
When there’s no launching ramp, 
two people can readily lift most 
aluminum runabouts or utilities 
from the water and onto the trailer. 


THE MIGHTY 
MIDGETS OF 
BOATING 

Back in 1921, an outboard motor 
was a ma.ssive contraption of brass 
and iron that gave both man and 
boat the shakes. It was slow and 
short on jiower. .About that lime, 
Alcoa joined hands with outboard 
motor builders and things began 
to happen. They’ve been happen- 
ing ever since. 

Today’s outboard motors de- 
velop up to 40 horsepower. They 
can drive a good-sized boat at a 
smart 30 miles an hour. And few 
people would care to drive an auto- 
mobile at the speeds reached by 
racers powered by outboard motors. 


Built-in controls make them as 
easy to operate and steer a.s u new 
car. .And they’re almost as quiet 
as your brand-new automobile. 

On the slow side, the same engine 
that can hit racing speeds can take 
your boat at snail-like trolling pace. 

The wonderful thing about these 
aluminum motors is their porta- 
bility. Tlie most popular of them 
are light enough for most men to 
easily lift into the trunk of a car or 
swing to the boat’s transom. 

Here, too, aluminum has con- 
tributed far more than light weight. 
Aluminum has a remarkable ability 
to absorb and transfer heat from 
cylinders to cooling water. It re- 
duces vibration. Above all, it fights 
corrosion and reduces upkeep. It 
takes beautiful finishes that last 
years longer because rust can't 
loosen them. 
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PLAYDAY PLACES 

Before IcavinR the subjects of fishing 
and hunting, we’d like to remind sports- 
men of the enormous increase in recrea- 
tional facilities made possible by the 
National Park and Forest System. There 
are over 200 million acres open to the 
public. In 1955 alone, 48 million people 
made use of them. 

Typical of these are the giant lakes of 
the TVA system and the 100,()00-acre 
Lake Texoma. All are stocked with game 
fish. All are a Mecca for those who want 
good fishing ... or just a day’s outing 
climaxed by a meal cooked out of doors. 

About 80% of American families eat 
at least one meal a week out of doors 
during the summer months. Last year, 
these families spent $70 million on out- 
door cooking equipment. 

Much of this was aluminum equip- 
ment, too, for aluminum and food have 
always gone well together. 

A good example of a popular item is 
the portable aluminum grill with col- 
lapsible legs ... so easily taken along in 
the family car or set up quickly on the 
patio ... so easily cleaned and stored 
when its job is done. 

And of course there are such items as 
picnic jugs, sandwich boxes, cooler chests, 
bug bombs, lanterns and flashlights. 
There’s a picnic table that seats a couple 
of families, yet folds down to card table 
size for easy transport and storage . . . 
strong enough for a man to stand on, yet 
so light a child can carry it. 


NIMRODS, TOO 

A hundred and fifty years ago, 
America was full of red-blooded 
hunters and woodsmen. Everyone 
in the family had to be a crack 
shot and clever tracker, for much 
of the family provender had to be 
stalked, outsmarted and dragged 
home in the gamebag. 

In terms of sheer numbers, there 
are many more hunters today. But 
hunting nowadays is a thrilling 
leisure-time pursuit rather than an 
economic necessity. 

In 1955, hunters bought 16 
million licenses and spent more 
than $150 million on equipment. 
When the various hunting seasons 
opened, t hey swarmed over millions 
of acres of open and private lands. 

The really dyed-in-the-wool 
hunters drive and fiy immense dis- 
tances to satisfy their liking for the 
hunt. These men, and women, too, 
prefer living, eating and sleeping 
out of doors . . . are ready to do so 
at the drop of an autumn leaf. 

Friendly Alcoa .Aluminum has 
been a great help to the hunter. 


In addition to the freedom from 
upkeep assured by aluminum, its 
light weight takes the cut out of 
tumplines when heavy pack loads 
have to be portaged. 

In the past few years, there has 
been a strong trend to aluminum 
for guns and accessories. Rifles and 
shotguns now employ aluminum 
forgings or die castings for receivers, 
triggers, magazine parts, grips and 
frames. Experimental aluminum 
barrels have been developed for 
both shotguns and rifles. 

Overseas loading companies use 
aluminum cases for shotgun shells, 
and some American loaders are 
trying them. You can gel aluminum 
rifle scabbards, loading pre.sses, 
sights, scope bases, spotting scopes. 
And virtually all binoculars are 
made of light metal. 

Hunting trips can be as luxurious 
as anyone could wish. Meals can 
be cooked in style . . . with aluminum 
cookware. Aluminum ice chests 
provide the ice for a drink or pre- 
serving a dressed out bird. Zephyr- 
light jugs, chairs, tent poles add 
little to the burden, lots to comfort. 
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ALUMINUM AND SPORTS 

No discussion of Playday, USA would be complete without touching 
on the year-round sports interests of Mr. and Mrs. America. 

Industry alone spends $800 million for sports equipment for em- 
ployee sports programs . . . mure than all the colleges and schools 
in the country combined. Some 30,000 companies have continuous 
sports programs ranging from table tennis to baseball. 

Americans spend better than $40 million on golf equipment alone. 
And one of the most popular buys is the aluminum golf cart that 
takes all the burden out of caddying. 

Because of their light weight, sturdines.s and complete freedom from 
upkeep, aluminum sporting goods are high on the wanted list come 
Christmas, birthdays or anniversaries. And it’s quite a list . . . from 
badminton rackets to ski pules, from canoe paddles to binoculars. 


PLAYDAY 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Whether it’s a fishing trip or a back yard 
clambake, Americans love to record the 
event on film. Better than $50 million a 
year is spent on photographic equipment. 

Here, too, Alcoa Aluminum has helped 
make photographic Playdays much more 
fun for America’s shutter bugs. 

More, perhaps, than anyone else, a man 
whose hobby is photography wants only 
the best in equipment. Not only does he 
want the best, but he wants it to look like 
the best that money can buy. 

The gleaming, precision parts of a good 
camera are usually made of aluminum. Not 
only does aluminum lend itself to precision 
workmanship, but it greatly reduces the 
weight. True, not much weight is involved, 
but the lighter the camera the easier it is to 
hold steady while focusing and shooting. 

Similarly, aluminum is the ideal metal 
for photographic lights. Not only is it light 
and strong, but it can take a wonderful 
finish on reflector surfaces. A chemically 
applied protective coating makes this 
mirror-bright reflective surface almost in- 
destructible as well as cflicient. 

You can run right down the list of photo- 
graphic equipment . . . enlargers, tripods, 
film holders, developing tanks, light meters 
. . . aluminum is used to make them better 
and longer lasting. 



• and when you cook 
outdoors — don’t 
forget 

at 



WRAP Kreene 

prepared ahead of time. 
Stay criap and fresh for 

COOK corn wrapped in 
Alcoa Wrap. Tuck into 
COaU. So juicy tender! 


COVER bowl*, pinttera 

until aervitiR time. K-'-cjia 
everylliiiiR clean. Use same 
foil for leftK>verfl. 

CAP jellies, jars, salad 

dn^aaiDK, Keeps contents 

pure and fresh. Fits tightly. 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 


Sports Illustrated's second American Sportswear Design 
Awards go to two men who gave women a sporting look 


THE WINNERS! 

by JO AHERN 


More than 300 notables in the world of fasliion gath- 
ered at New York’s St. Regis last week to dine, watch 
a fashion show and wait for the announcement of the 
1957 ASDA winners, secretly elected by 400 sports- 
wear experts. The 20 nominees were chosen by famous 


retailers: Elizabeth Fairall, Kan Duskin, Hector Esco- 
bosa, Andrew Goodman, H. D. Hodgkinson, Stanley 
Marcus, Dorothy Shaver, William C. Stetson, Elliot 
Waller; and Sports Illustrated’s Fred Smith. The 
winners, whose names raised the St. Regis roof, were: 



"The sportsirear designer irho. (luring the pasf year, “The uomen's sporlsirear designer who, by his or 

has made the most significant contribution through her creation of a dislincliee mood, has continuously 

a specific collection, idea or innocation.” contributed to the American Sporting Look.” 


F or the past several years Bill Atkinson, specifically 
named Designer of the Year, has designed for a way 
of life — first as an architect, for the past six years as a cre- 
ator of women’s sports clothes. In Bill’s book, the good 
life is definitely suburban— he lives with his wife and two 
daughters in We.stport, Conn, in a New England coach 
house which is in a constant state of Atkinson-imposed 
reconstruction. The fabrics he uses look Early American — 
(calico, country cords and tweeds t, are up to the minute in 
use of new fibers and finishes which make them easy to 
wear and care for. He creates six small “wardrobes” each 
year, a boon to travelers and sports enthusiasts. His clothes 
are most likely to be found wherever there’s a road race, 
a field trial, a golf foursome or just a crackling fireplace. 


W HEN Sydney Wragge, winner of the Sporting Look 
Award, started designing, shirts were worn only by 
men and there were probably not more than a few hundred 
women golfers in all the land. With the “leisure” revolu- 
tion, women snapped up his men’s shirts and asked for 
skirts to go with them. Thus Wragge was both mover and 
beneficiary of the first mass swing to spectator sportswear. 
He sized up the needs of winter vacationers, applied an 
artist's use of color, texture and detail to the serene and 
elegant fabrics he likes to use. Wragge, too, leads the life 
he designs for, in Rye, K.Y. and in Florida with his wife 
and three young daughters. His clothes are favored by a 
social set that travels the world, including most aptly, 
the most serene of them all. Princess Grace of Monaco. 

CONTINUED 
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THE WRAGGE WOMAN 


The claJisic combination of silk shirt and skirt worn 
above by Model Betty Bridgers in a fashion show at 
ASDA dinner is a typical "Wragge.” Ever since the 
Wragge woman became a design reality in 1938, her 
creator has attempted to dress her inexpensively in 
expensive-looking clothes. He pioneered in mass pro- 
duction methods, developed the idea of coordinating 
colors by dyeing different fabrics to match. Innova- 
tions claimed as his include the first sleeveless dress. 
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THE ATKINSON WOMAN 

Swinging down the runway, Suzanne Dadolle typifies 
the well-set-up young American female that Bill .Atkin- 
son likes to dress in outdoorsy fashion. The rough-knit 
linen sweater and tapered corduroy slacks are of fabrics 
that men like to wear themselves. Other .Atkinson 
favorites are equally mannish: leather, covert, Shet- 
land tweed, the kind of Paisley prints used in men’s 
ties. Further suburban note : His collections have names 
such as Country Squire, Gentry and Thoroughbred. 




An American Revolution In Style! 

Van llctisi-n brings a iiftv rlntlnii to prints — an aiitht-ntic 


Anu rit an flavor. Tlic inodrni palti-riis capturo tlu- boat of the 
toiilviiipnr.ir\ inooil— (be folors art- livcK, stirring. In slu'cr, 
liglit cotton batiste. Short sleeves. •S4.t)0; long sleeves, 85.00. 


Style gets a new beat with American Tempo prints 

by VAN HEUSEN 

At bMter <;lores everywhere. Or write to Philllos-Jones Coro., 417 Fifth Averue, New York 16, New York 
Mak■’f^ o» Van Heusen Shiri-. • Soof Shirts • Ties • Pajamas » Haridkerehiels • Underwear* Swimwear* Sweaters 



Who ordered the world’s 3 great whiskies? 


La)<)K at our picture. You can tell quite a lot 
about the man who gave this order. 

First, he is a man who knows his own mind. 
Note how he has made a beeline for the Lord 
Calvert. Very significant. 

Second, he is a thoughtful host. He is about 


to offer his friends their choice of the world’s 
three great whiskies. A great Scotch. A great 
Canadian. .'Vnd the greatest of all American 
whiskies — our own Lord Calvert. 

Why not offer this same lordly choice tonight? 
The gesture will not go unnoticed. 


LORD CALVERT. BLENDED WHISKEY OF DISTINCTION. 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 



TENNIS 


Now you can play it better 

J. DONALD BUDGE and ARTIST ED VEBELL combine with the 
tennifi editor of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to analyze and interpret the 
baeic etroken of the yame 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 



T ennis is a gamp anyone can play. Swinging a tennis 
racket properly comes just as easily and naturally as 
throwing a ball or swatting a fly or performing any of the 
other untutored everyday movements that are virtually 
automatic. So the fun you get out of the game depends di- 
rectly on how much effort you are willing to devote to mem- 
orizing and perfecting the simple tenets of the four basic 
shots — the serve, forehand, backhand and volley. 

On the following eight pages I have set down and inter- 
preted, step by step, the way Donald Budge, one of the 
truly great champions of all time, plays these shots. There 
are. of course, limitless variations, and these you will learn 
with practice and competition — just as in dancing you em- 
bellish the simple fox trot into the rumba, the tango or the 
mambo. But first, learn these fundamentals as they are 
demonstrated by the only man who ever scored the grand 
slam of tennis by winning the Australian, French, Wimble- 
don and U.S. championships in the same year (1938). 

I would not want to imply that anyone can become 
a champion— even of the local club— just by imitating 
Budge. Like any competitive game, tennis involves far 


more than technique — for instance, temperament, concen- 
tration and the will to win. Yet these are of little signifi- 
cance if you don’t have the proper strokes. The strokes are 
the weapons of tennis. Without them y’ou are not even 
equipped for the battle. 

The payoff on a good tennis stroke, as with a good box- 
ing punch, depends on how much of the body’s power can 
be compressed and unleashed — like a tightly w’ound spring 
— and thrown behind the shot. This means coordination — 
of feet, knees, hips, hands and shoulders. So it is w'orth re- 
peating that you will only achieve this coordination — once 
you have mastered the technique of the stroke— through 
practice. Fine, you may say, but supposing there is no 
one around to practice with. The answer to that is: use a 
backboard as much as possible; it is the practice fairway of 
tennis and many of the finest players have polished their 
sliots against it. 

Now, turn the page and begin the lessons, preferably 
learning the fundamentals one stroke at a time. If you do, 
you will be surprised how much more fun you will have 
on the court, no matter what kind of company you play in. 
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THE SERVE 

It is the major offensive weapon . . . 



The serve, which was originally designed simply as a way 
to put the ball into play, has evolved into the principal 
attacking weapon of tennis. As such, it should immediate- 
ly put the receiver on the defensive by playing to his weak- 
ness and forcing him out of position. Thus, when working 
well, the serve breathes confidence into the rest of your 
game and gives you the opportunity to get the maximum 
benefit from the rest of your shots. 

There are three principal types of service — the cannon- 
ball or flat serve, the slice and the American twist— and 
the same basic rules of stance and delivery apply to 
each. Their variation lies in how the racket head strikes 
across, or into the ball and in the follow-through to 
left or right. The service grip is the same as that 
used for the backhand, with the handle held firm- 
ly but not too tightly. 


IT IS A UNION 


The service requires the coordination of two separate activ- 
ities aimed at bringing the ball and racket into perfect 
union at the top of the swing. First, you should take a 
position about four or five feet from the center of the base 
line, allowing you to either hit down the middle or angle 
the serve across court. The left foot, pointing at a 45® 
angle toward the base line, should be two or three inches 
behind it to avoid the possibility of a foot fault, and the 
right foot should be about 18 inches behind the left. The 
weight is evenly distributed between the two. The racket 
is tilted at a slight upward angle with the throat cradled 
gently in the fingers of the left hand. The balls should be 
held comfortably in the fingers, not in the palm. Relaxa- 
tion and balance are the most important keys to the stance 
at this particular moment. 

The stroke begins with both arms commencing their sep- 
arate actions simultaneously. The right arm moves back 
like a pendulum, the wrist remaining in a natural, un- 
cocked position until the racket is overhead and behind the 


AT THE START 

racket is cradled in left 
hand, right elbow close, 
weight on back foot (1 ). 
Toss begins with racket 
backswing. Then start 
to shift weight forward 
a-s racket reaches bot- 
tom of swing (2). Body 
coil builds up power (3). 
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. . . so learn to control it 



More than any other stroke, the serve accents the impor- 
tance of the left— or throwing— arm, since the shot cannot 
be hit properly unless the racket meets the ball at the top 
of the throw. A common mistake is trying to hit “down" 
into the opposite service court; the ball already has a down- 
ward motion, so hit it away from you as if you were trying 
to throw the racket into the opposite court. 

The fastest serve is not always the best, so it is wise to 
first develop control and to learn changes of pace with 
twists and spins. On the flat serve and slice, the ball is 
struck on the right side of the head with the racket follow- 
ing through to the left side of the body. The American 
twist finishes on the right side of the body, and the exag- 
gerated spin it gives the ball offers more control. 

O 


AS FORWARD mo- 
tion starts the ball ap- 
proaches peak (4). Toss 
must be accurate with 
body thrown forward, 
ball met at full exten- 
sion of racket and arm 
approximately 24 inches 
in front of base line (6). 
The left arm .serves as 
a good counterbalance. 


OF TWO MOTIONS 


back. When your elbow has reached the height of your 
shoulder in this continuous, circular backswing, the wrist 
is broken and the racket head drops. Then the forward 
thrust begins. As the wrist snaps the racket head forward, 
you achieve the feel of “throwing” the racket— just as if it 
were a baseball — across the net and into the service court 
for which you are aiming. The follow-through is natural 
with the weight shifting entirely to the left foot. Once the 
ball has been struck, the right foot follows across the base 
line in the direction the ball is taking, thus returning you 
to the anticipatory position from which you are ready to 
begin the next stroke {see next page). 

At the same time, the left arm has thrown the ball— in 
a natural, easy motion— to a point where the racket will 
meet it at the absolute top of the toss— the ball neither 
rising nor falling at the point of impact. This requires in- 
tensive practice, inasmuch as the toss must instinctively 
place the ball where the racket will strike it at a maximum 
height without overreaching. 


SNAP WRIST for- 
ward, pointing racket 
head to receiving court 
(6), shifting weight to 
left foot, which pivots 
only slightly through- 
out. Thereupon right 
foot is pulled naturally 
forward, bringing the 
body back to anticipa- 
tory position (7 and 8). 
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THE FOREHAND 


T hk workhouse of tennis is the forehand drive, the 
staple of the game for most players. It can be the big 
stick with which to beat down your opponent or the last 
bulwark of defense when all else fails. The best forehand 
is the simplest, and none proves the point better than 
Budge’s. When Don hits the shot it is a free and effortless 
movement, a fluid sweep with the arm and racket as one. 

The forehand and backhand— the so-called ground 
strokes of tennis— are useful in direct proportion to their 
pace, depth and accuracy. Pace and depth come only from 
the perfect blending of those magic ingredients of any good 
athletic stroke— coordination and timing; or, in simpler 
terms, the ability to lean your weight and strength into 
the shot at the exact moment you strike the ball. Accuracy 
and the ability to place the ball you will learn by subtle 
shifts in the distribution of your weight. It is about evenly- 
divided between the two feet on shots down the right side 
line; on cross-court shots it is shifted to the left foot some- 
what sooner. 

One added point on ground strokes: never neglect the 
follow-through. Hit the ball with confidence and decision 
and always finish the shot. 



THE ANTICIPATORY POSITION 

This is your position of .security to which you return after every 
shot. The body, well relaxed, is poised on the toes, weight for- 
ward. The racket U cradled in the left hand, ready for next shot. 



FINISH of shot finds 
the racket head slightly 
above shoulder level to 
give free and confident 
follow-through (8). The 
weight remains forward 
as arm and racket action 
pull right side around 
to anticipatory position 
and the left hand re- 
sumes its hold On racket. 



FIRM WRIST pro- 
pels racket forward, full 
body weight leaning in, 
racket head below wrist, 
elbow away from body 

(6) . With arm fully ex- 
tended, hit the ball com- 
fortably about 18 inches 
in front of the left foot 

(7) . The eyes must al- 
ways be fixed on ball. 
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TWO PERFECT ARCS 


On the forehand, each arm should describe a perfect arc in the course 
of the stroke. The left arm follows the right arm into the hitting 
position and starts the racket head on its backward motion before 
turning the work load over to the right. As the right arm takes 
over, it completes the backswing with the racket head high. Then 
the right shoulder drops, guiding the racket into the bottom of the 
arc just before it meets the ball. As contact is made, the full face of 
the racket is brought across the lower inside of the ball. The wrist is 
cocked until point of contact when it locks with the forearm to utilize 
full power. The left arm swings forward and around in front of the 
body. The stroke is always completed w-ith a full follow-through. 


START MOVING 

from the anticipatory 
position (1) as soon as 
you sense the direction 
of the oncoming ball. 
Never taking your eye 
off the ball, pivot on 
right foot and cross over 
with left, keeping body 
sideways to net (2). Put 
your entire weight on 
back foot and counter- 
balance with left arm. 




RACKET HEAD 
continues back, reach- 
ing lop part of arc, face 
of racket still open (4). 
Elbow and arm straight- 
en as the racket head 
travels below ball and 
weight transfers to left 
foot. Left arm leads for- 
ward thrust (5). Note 
fluid body motion. 
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RACKET HEAD 

starts below fliuhl of the 
ball, right shoulder well 
down (6). Right arm is 
straightened, brought 
around body. Hit into 
and straight through 
(7), transferring weight 
from left leg to right. 


T hi: rackhasd drive is executed on the same mechan- 
ical principle as the foreharid drive. Properly hit, it 
can be just as effective as the forehand. The average player 
finds the backhand shot more difficult than the forehand, 
but actually it should be easier because you’re swinging 
away from your body. Contrary to the general belief, it 
ahould he an attacking and nnt a defensive weapon. 

Budge’s backhand, the strongest shot in his repertoire, 
is a classic stroke without an ounce of lost motion. Note 
especially his perfect weight distribution— from left to 
right— and his free and easy follow-through. A good rule 
is to get as close to your work as possible without cramp- 
ing so as to meet the ball comfortably in the center of the 
racket head. You should never be so far from the ball as 
to feel you have to make an undue effort to reach it. Note 
also how the elbow, as in the forehand stroke, is held close 
to the body until forward motion starts — then straightens 
to release coiled energy. 

The left arm is unusually important to a good backhand. 
To start with, it does most of the work in taking the racket 
back to the start-forward position. P’rom this point it 
serves an equally vital function in helping achieve and 
maintain balance. An interesting and sound formula to 
follow is that of executing a perfect circle in preparing 
for and completing the shot. Wait for the shot from the 
squared position (always on your toes), pivot, swing, fol- 
low through and return to the original position, waiting 
for the next shot. 


BASEBALL. SWING is analogy used by Budge to de.scrilw 
backhand motion. Don ha.s likened it to swing of Ted Williams. 


THE LAST STEP h 
a pivot on tho right foot 
(9) to bring feet, knee.s, 
hips, shoulders, head, 
eye.s, arm.s and racket 
back to anticipatory po- 
sition (1). The circle of 
action is then complete. 


NATURALLY fol- 
lowing through, racket 
ends at shoulder level or 
•slightly higher (8). Body 
remains collected yet re- 
laxed, leaning into the 
.stroke. Left arm coun- 
terbalance.s and permits 
a full and easy follow- 
through motion (7an<i 8). 


THE BACKHAND 





ANTICIPATORY 

position (1) is facing 
net, on your toes for 
quick movement, with 
racket held easily in 
both hands, elbows in 
close. Then pivot on 
left foot (2) as left arm 
pulls racket, torso back. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE 

The backhand must be a fluid and continuous motion, not a series 
of separate acts performed one after the other. Properly executed, 
the steps are simple and related, creating a natural sequence with- 
out hesitation or acceleration. Starting with the anticipatory posi- 
tion in the backcourt, the right hand is relaxed on the handle, the 
throat of the racket cradled lightly in the left. As the ball approaches 
you move into position, following the flight of the ball. That is of 
the utmost importance. The left hand guides the racket until the 
downward arc begins, when the right hand tightens its grip. At point 
of contact— approximately 12 inches in front of the right foot— the 
ball should be met waist high. If the bounce is low the knees should 
be bent more to meet the ball at its height. The shot should be 
made with a firm grip, the wrist straightening and locking naturally 
at the time of contact. 


BODY PIVOT (3) 
comes next, -stepping 
over with right foot so 
back is half turned to 
net. Right hand makes 
turn to left for grip 
change and receives 
work load a.H racket head 
reaches highest point 
of arc (4), is about to 
drop into position (5). 
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THE VOLLEY 


T hk knockout punch of modem tennis is 
the volley. It should be used aggressively, 
but only when you are in a strong offensive po- 
sition — able to keep your opponent off balance 
and finish the point with a briskly hit placement. 

Since you are never more vulnerable on the 
court than when approaching the net, do so 
behind a strong— and preferably deep— forcing 
shot. And never attempt a finishing volley or 
half-volley on the way up to the net. Once there, 
assume a position about halfway between the 
net and the service line. The best players, like 
Budge, play closer to the net, since the most 
effective volley is a downward shot hit above 
the level of the net. Bui only experience will 
teach you how close you can play without leav- 
ing yourself easy prey to a lob. 

The volley is a short, crisp stroke— like a 
boxer’s jab— requiring no backswing and little 
follow-through. The one exception is the drive 
volley, of which Budge is the master. This is a 
stroked shot against a soft return, so there is a 
backswing and follow-through; since it is almost 
invariably a point-ender, the ball should be hit 
flat or with slight overspin to put it out of reach. 

The best net stance is a slight forward crouch 
on the balls of the feet for better agility. If you 
must play a low volley, bend down to it— don’t 
just drop the racket head — and use the shot to 
defend your position. You score the killers when 
the ball is higher than the net cord. 


SHORT PUNCH characterizes the backhand volley (dhoeet as well 
as the forehand. With the racket head held slightly above your wrist, 
the racket travels about 12 to 18 inches as you take a short step into 
the ball. The angle of the racket head is increased with lower shots. 


THE GRIP 


Budge, like most of today’s leading players, uses the east- 
ern grip on all forehand shots, making a quarter turn of 
hand and fingers to the left to hit his backhand and serve. 
The advantage of this grip is that it is the most comfort- 
able, easiest to switch from forehand to backhand and 
most convenient for both high and low strokes. There are, 
however, some acceptable variations, such as the western 
grip favored by the great champion Bill Johnston and the 
continental grip that Fred Perry used so effectively. Yet 
each of these presents its problems: the western can be 
extremely awkward for low shots, and the continental de- 
prives you of power. Whichever grip the player may use, 
the basic mechanics of the shots described on this and the 
preceding pages remain the same. And so, only a couple 
of fundamental precepts are mandatory; once the shot has 
been decided upon, never change the grip; and always 
relax the grip between shots to avoid tiring hand and arm. 



HAND ON TOP of racket with the V between thumb 
and forefinger pointing to the left shoulder at impact is 
the proper position for this grip —also used for serve. For 
ground strokes extend thumb back of handle for support. 



LIKE CATCHING BASEBALL, you start the volley with 
the racket head where the mitt would be. Then, taking a short 
forward .step with the left fool, the arm and racket as one lever 
make their short, sharp movement into the oncoming ball. The 


best volleyers are tho.se who confine themselves to the es.sential 
motions of the shot and thus minimize the area in which they 
operate. When hitting a volley above the level of the net cord, 
snap the wrist; lower volleys must be played with wrist locked. 
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reigninR champion. Vardon suddenly 
was stricken with tuberculosis. He en- 
tered a sanatorium in Mundesley-on- 
Sea in Norfolk, where the doctors im- 
mediately took his pipe and his club.s 
away from him and pre.scribed a fairly 
sedentary existence for many months. 
He was well enough to play in the 1904 
British ()i)en, though he was certainly 
not his old self. Despite several later 
recurrences of his illness he managed to 
play in each ensuing British Open and 
generally to maintain an active posi- 
tion at the forefront of his profession. 
Then, in 1911. at the advanced age of 
41. regarded as almost a has-been, the 
old master effected that stirring come- 
back that saw him win two more Brit- 
ish Opens (1911, 1914), barely fail to 
take two others il912, 191*3) and un- 
dertake on top of this an extensive 
American tour in which he was appar- 
ently hardy enough to play almost a 
match a day, digest American railroad 
food as he traveled continuously be- 
tween matches and to all but carry off 
our Open in 1903. This was Harry's 
second visit to our country. He had 
made his first American tour in 1900, 
and that year he did win our Open. 

\'ardon’s standing as one of golf’s 
three greatp.st pJa^'ers rests partially 
on his splendid record on two conti- 
nents, but only partially. It was how 
he played golf that gave the name 
Harry N'ardon its especial ring and sent 
it sounding down the decades, 'fo be- 
gin with, despite the fact that the im- 
plements he played with were primi- 
tive by modern standards, he was the 
straighte.st player who ever lived, no 
question about it. In one stretch, for 


example, he is reported to have played 
servu ronseeulire tournament rnmuh 
without once hitting the hall off the 
fairway. When he first visited our 
country at the turn of the century, his 
accuracy was so confounding that it 
nurtured the famous mythological 
story that Harry never liked to play 
the same course twice the same day: 
on his afternoon round he had to play 
out of the divot marks he had made 
tliat morning his first lime around. 

Vardon’s own countrymen, though 
more advanced in golf at that time 
than we, were no less impressed by his 
singular ability to hit one shot after 
another right down the middle. The 
better to .study how he did it, some 
pioneers of technique arranged to have 
him stand on a grid of white lines 
chalked on the tee of a hole which had 
been carefully selected for the experi- 
ment: a large, spreading tree stood 
menacingly on each side of the en- 
trance to a very narrow fairway. At 
the tee Harry asked the scholars it they 
were ready. They were. He teed up a 
ball and sent it winging slap down the 
middle, bisecting the opening between 
the trees. He moved to one side and 
the scholars charted the position of his 
feet in reference to the point where he 
had teed the ball. Would he hit an- 
other now. they asked. Gladly. He 
stepped up and slapped another drive 
dead-straight down the slender fair- 
way. And that is the way it continued 
without variation— \'ardon casually 
splitting the trees and the fairway on 
drive after drive and pausing long 
enough between strokes to let the 
posse of scholars graph his footprints. 
Their investigation, interestingly 
enough, disclosed that V'ardon’s stance 
in relation to the ball varied a wee bit 


from shot to shot, and from this they 
made the very sensible deduction that 
golf was not an out-and-out cohl sci- 
ence but. rather, something of an art. 

H i-;nky Cotton, that latter-day 
British champion and insatiable 
student of golf, was, to be sure, too 
young to have assisted at this experi- 
ment or to have watched Vardon dur- 
ing his peak or near-peak years, but he 
did have several opportunities to ob- 
serve Vardon when the old champion 
was Well into his 50s. “One afternoon 
when my wife was taking a lesson from 
Harry,” Cotton was saying recently, 
“I asked him if I could stay around and 
watch. He agreed on the grounds that 
I would not interrupt, which I didn’t, 
of course. When the lesson was over, I 
asked him if he would hit a few shots 
for us. He took a very old niblick that 
had an ab.solutely smooth face, not a 
marking on it, and proceeded to hit a 
batch of balls to a green about 125 
yards away. He hit the balls so squarely 
that the face of his club was almost 
solid white when he finished, just as 
if someone had daubed a paintbrush 
across it. All of the balls finished with- 
in two or three yards of the flag. When 
I congratulated Harry on his wonder- 
ful demonstration, he shrugged it off 
by saying, ‘Oh, I remember when I 
could liack myself to hit every one 
within a few feel of the pin.’” 

Indeed, during his liest years Vardon 
was as accurate with his brassie as 
most tournament players are with their 
short irons. He consistently hit full 
brassie shots within 15 feet of the pin 
or closer. This is no old golfer’s tale: 
no one before or since has been in bis 
class when it came to hitting a long 
wood to a green. ’I’here was a great 



RAY'S WAY: The heavy 
line denotes the route 
Ted Ray took to convert 
the 7th, a short par 4, 
into the hole that won 
the 1920 Open for him. 
Ted picked up four bird- 
ie.s here, cutting the cor- 
ner boldly each time. 
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deal of power in Vardon’s swing — he 
was long as well as accurate— but this 
power was concealed by a seemingly 
effortless style, and all that a spectator 
was aware of was the way the ball 
soared toward the green in a high pa- 
rabola and floated down so easily that 
it practically had no roll on it at all. 
Vardon contacted the hall, on all 
standard strokes, at the beginning of 
the upswing. He had molded his swing 
during the era when the golf hall was a 
solid glob of gutta-percha, and the 
■■gutty” had to be hit for carry, to he 
swept away. He won his first cham- 
pionships playing the gutty, his last 
with the ‘'modern” ball, where elastic 
stripping is wound tightly around a 
small rubber core and encased in a 
thin cover of gutta-percha. Men who 
watched Vardon play with both balls 
rarely hesitate when asked with which 
one he achieved the higher degree of 
skill. The gutty. 

A man of medium size and moderate 
physique, Vardon had an enormous 
pair of hands. He was the first great 
gripper, although he was not, as he is 
frequently credited with being, the 
originator of the overlapping grip, the 
one we still adhere to today with only 
mild modifications. The true inventor 
of the overlapping grip— it supplanted 
the “palm grip” in which the two 
hands were separated about the way 
they are when you grab a baseball bat 
— appears to have been one Mr. J. E. 
Laidlay, a crack amateur who took 
that British championship in 1889 and 
1891. This grip was gradually adopted 
by the up-and-coming professionals in 
the ’90s. Taylor and Braid used it as 
well as Vardon. How it came to be re- 
ferred to as the Vardon grip is one of 
continued 


THE HOLE THAT 
WON FOR RAY 


Vardon's touring partner in 1913 and 1920 
was Ted Ray, a large-boned Jer.seyman who 
was one of the longest hitters of that era. 
British Open champion in 1912, Ray had 
his erratic days but, when his powerful 
swing wa-s in the groove, he could take 
any course apart in a spectacular man- 
ner. Ray owed hi.s victory in the 19'20 
Open to his mastery of the 7th hole, a 
short, sharp dogleg par 4, where he picked 
up his birdie 3 on each of his four rounds 
by audaciou.sly going straight for the 
green, whacking four titanic drives that 
carried 275 yards in the air, well over 
the trees in the angle of the dogleg. Ray 
twice drove just .short of the green. The oth- 
er two times he actually drove the green. 
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continued 

tliose things that one can only guess at. 
Perhaps it was simply because Harry 
was using that grip when he won three 
championships in four years and com- 
pletely captured the imagination of his 
contemporaries. V'ardon himself never 
claimed to have originated it. 

I N any event, Harry, like few men, 
realized the full significance of the 
role a good, correct grip plays in the 
execution of the golf swing. 'Only one 
other fundamental was ever faintly 
comparable in importance, he believed: 
keeping the head steady.) He arrived 
at his version of the overlapping grip 
after a year of constant experimenta- 
tion. “I tried every conceivable means 
of holding the club,” he related in one 
of his instruction books, “and the one 
I have described proved to be indispu- 
tably the best. It did not come natu- 
rally to me but it was well worth the 
trouble of acquiring. It seems to create 
just the right fu.sion between the hands 
and voluntarily induces each to do its 
proper work.” There «as no “master 
hand," as Vardon saw it. Each con- 
tributed equally. 

Vardon’s great grip was the heart of 
one of the truly great styles of all 
times perhaps the most attractive 
swing between the coming of golf and 
the coming of Jones. Until the coming 
of \’ardon. the old St. .\iuirews-type 
swing, flat, exaggeratedly wide and 
lengthy, consciously muscular, served 
with few exceptions as the basic model 
for young men who were out to govern 
the gutty. Vardon introduced a revo- 
lutionary style: the upright swing. He 
stood with his feet generously separat- 
ed, the right foot toed out a bit, the 
left foot toed out markedly so that 
there would be nothing to impede the 
club head in coming through fast. His 
left arm bent at the elbow, he started 
the club back on a normally lateral 
course but, when his hands were hip- 
high. he would wheel his shoulders and 
his upper trunk into a brisk, full turn 
that gave his swing a pronounced and, 
for that day, unorthodox verticality. 
“To come down,” Henry Cotton was 
explaining not long ago, “Harry simply 
straightened his left arm. With that 
one movement he was just where he 
wanted to be: in the [)erfect position to 
hit from the inside out." On his irons, 
Vardon took no turf, just brushing the 
gra.ss with his club head as lie swung 
through to a high finish. He was a ma.s- 
ter of the controlled left-to-right fade, 
which he played with more natural ease 
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than the hundreds of a.spiring golfers 
who sought to imitate him. 

When \’ardon first flashed on the 
horizon in 189J as a contender in the 
big events, those who watched him, 
Bernard Darwin among them, thought 
his style ungainly. The feature that 
bothered them the most was the abrupt 
way the club was lifted up on the back- 
swing. When, as Bernard has recount- 
ed, he and his fellow golf enthusiasts 
found themselves absolutely smitten 
with \'ardon’s style some four or five 
year.s later, it was somewhat disturbing 
to them: they didn't know for sure 
whether Harry had always been as 
pretty as a picture and they themselves 
too blinded by convention to recognize 
it or whether Harry had really improved 
and refined his style and gained that 
compactnes.s, that flow, and above all, 
that unimpeachable rhythm. What- 
ever was actually the case, professional 
and popular understanding of the cor- 
rect method to hit a golf ball was en- 
tirely different after Harry Vardon 



A Ml ( H SOI (iH'l -AF'l lOK TKACHKK in his 
later years, Vardon here palienily cheeks 
grip of ILssome pupil at his indoor school. 


made his way to the top. Around tiie 
turn of the century, his influence on 
other golfers was as prodigious as 
Jones’s was in the ’20s and Hogan’s is 
today, and it continued to he for dec- 
ades. As late as 1916, Jolm Duncan 
Dunn, a noteworthy instructor, stated 
that he could sum up in one sentence 
the message he would choose to impart 
to each aspiring pupil: “li'//iitnrr is 
Xalura} and Ihirrij Vnrdnn." 

Harry never lost his swing. In his 
middle and late .jUs, he was as unerring 
as ever from tee to green lif a little 
sliorterj, but on the greens he was the 
coiilinurd oh paijc Of 
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HUNT BY RUBENS 


A master paints the explosive action of the kill 



'I’o Peter Paul Rubens, Hamboyant disciple of a vigorous 
an<l confident age, man an<l iieasl were created to heroic 
proportions. In The Wolf and For // mil the snarling and 
writhing animals are the center of a maelstrom of color 
and convul.sive action into which huntsmen force them- 
selves with spear and club while horses rear in nervous 


excitement. Rubens painted this monumental canvas 
circa IfilT for his friend and patron General Legranes, 
commander of the Marquis de los Batbases’ Spanish artil- 
lery in Flanders. As a study of animals it has few peers, 
and the human figures 'the mounted couple supposedly is 
the artist and his wifei are commanfling and purposeful. 
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victim of a .strange- nervous affliction 
in the right p11)o\v rainl wrist ) that has 
plagued more than one aging golfer. 
“You never knew when it would hap- 
pen, and \'ardon didn't know when 
either.” Archie Compston, the old lion 
of Bermu<la, has said, “but that nerve 
near his elbow would sometimes jump 
— you could see it jump— Ju.st as Var- 
don was about to strike the hall on his 
short putts. When it did, he would hit 
a three-fool putt a foot or more off 
line, to the right of the cup. I played 
with him once when he completely 
missed the hall when he was trying to 
hole a two-foot putt." Gene Saraxen, 
similarly, remembers playing a round 
with Vardon in which Harry, faced 
with a four-footer, took a divot in the 
green three inches behind the hall. 
There was nothing Vardon could do 
about this affliction, and it was doubly 
pathetic since the rest of his game re- 
mained as smooth as silk. (Now and 
then you will hear that, even in his 
romaine days, Harry was an uncom- 
monly had putter. That isn’t quite so. 
He was never an uncommonly gifted 
putter, but he was a good putter.) 

H arry Vardon was not one of golf's 
precocious geniuses. It took him a 
while to get there. He was horn in 
1870 in the village of Grouville on the 
i.sland of .Jersey, one of the ('hannel 
Islands that lie between England and 
France. One of the nine children of a 
gardener, he attended the local school 
where the .schoolmaster was a young 
man named Boomer, whose two sons, 
Aubrey and Percy, were also destined 
to become prominent figures in golf. 
(At the age of 60, Boomer Sr. retired 
from teaching. He became a golf pro- 
fessional, assisting his son Percy at the 
St. Cloud Golf Club.) The fateful cir- 
cumstance which oriented Harry Var- 
don, his brother Tom and the Boom- 
ers toward golf and which accounted 
for the incredible sprouting of a whole 
band of fine golfers on that out-of-the- 
way little island — Ted Ray was also a 
Jerseyman, as were the Renoufs, the 
Becks, and the Gaudin boys — was cre- 
ated in 1877. That summer a group of 
English “strangers” obtained permis- 
sion from the constable of the parish 
to lay out a golf course on a section of 
the common land. The terrain and 
grass were both so splendidly suited 
to golf that all that was necessary to 
do to devise a course was to cut the 
fairways with a mower and then roll 
the greens. In this speedy, economic 


fashion the Royal .Jersey Golf Club 
wa.s born, and it wa.s there that the 
local boys <'addied and played. 

The \'ardon who lookcfl like the 
golfer in the family wa.s Torn, a boy 
a few years younger than Harry. Harry 
was a pretty fair golfer — the boys 
played a lot by moonliglit, incidentally 
— but he was at least as good, if not 
belter, at soccer, the 150-yard da.sh 
ami cricket. His boyhood ambition was 
“to excel at cricket.” When Harry was 
in his teens, he was apprenticed to a 
gardener and, while he was learning 
that profe.ssion, he joined the local 
workingmen’s golf club. He was about 
an 8-liandicap player at this time and 
might liave gone on to be remembered 
locally as one of the best amateurs in 
the whole Channel Islands if his broth- 
er Tom had not had the gumption to 
go to England, land a job as a pro, 
write home about the good money a 
young man could make in professional 
competitions, encourage Harry to join 
him and finally locate a pro job for 
his older brotlier when Harry did come 
over. Harry’s achievements, of course, 
quickly came to eclipse Tom’s but 
Tom was a very accomplished golfer in 
his own right, a successful tournament 
player and a very successful instructor 
in both Britain and America. Even 
after Harry was the toast of every man 
on the face of the earth who could tell 
a cleek from a midiron, his father, who 
certainly is entitled to a spot near the 
top in any listing of Famous Difficult 
Parents of History, continued to think 
of l)im as a gardener gone astray. Hard 
on the heels of Harry’s third victory 
in the British Open, ^■ardon Sr. made 
the following pronouncement: "Al- 
though Harry may win the trophies, 
it is Tom who plays the golf.” Well, 
as they say in the Azores, every man 
to his own bed of nasturtiums! 

Harry had played in three British 
Opens and fared well in two of them 
when he made his breakthrough in 
1896, at Muirfield. .\t that time the 
18th hole at Muirfield was a flifficuit, 
dangerous par 4 ; it took two woods to 
gel home, and you really had to hit 
two big ones, for a deep bunker, run- 
ning almost the full width of the fair- 
way, protected the green. Harry came 
to the 72nd needing a par 4 to beat 
J. H. Taylor. He hit a fine drive and 
then he couldn't make up his mind 
what to do, whether to gamble for his 
4 hy going for the green (and risk a 
possible 6 if his second buried it.self in 
the face of llie bunker) or whether to 
play short of the hazard with his sec- 
ond, settle for a safe 5 and take his 
continued 
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chances of beating the redoubtable 
Taylor in a playoff. Vardon was an un- 
usually candid man and, as he tells the 
story, he was standing by his ball, still 
WTacked with indecision, when far 
down the fairway he spotted a trusted 
old friend who was gesticulating em- 
phatically toward the ground short of 
the bunker. That was good enough for 
Harry. He played short and got his 
tying five, and then went out and beat 
Taylor in the playoff. By the time they 
came to the 36th hole, Vardon had the 
match pretty well wrapped up, and it 
was all over when Taylor, who had to 
try to reach in two, caught the far wall 
of tliat bunker. 

. . . Twenty-four years later, at In- 
verness, in our 1920 Open, against the 
strongest field that had ever assem- 
bled for that event, Harry Vardon was 
still the finest golfer on the premises. 
There he was, with only seven more 
holes of the 72 to go, comfortably ahead 
of the field when that lashing storm 
came up as he started to play the long 
12lh. Struggling into the teeth of the 
wind, Vardon needed four full woods 
to reach the green on that 522-yard 
hole. He held firm on the 13th until he 
missed the two-footer he needed for his 
par. The effort was becoming— had be- 
come, in fact— too much for the old 
campaigner. He was still hitting the 
ball straight and with his native pre- 
cision, but he could never quite collect 
himself on the greens. He three-putted 
the 14th. He three-putted the 15th. He 
three-putted the 16th. On the 17th— 
he could afford to drop no more strokes 
now— hewasplain unlucky. He hit afine 
second that missed clearing the ditch 
before the green by inches. That did it. 
Harry limped home in 42 strokes: 296, 
a stroke too many. It is really no trag- 
edy when a man who has won six Brit- 
ish Opens and one United States Open 
and everything else under the sun U 
denied one further victory, and yet, 
for all that, it is impossible to think 
about how close Vardon came to scor- 
ing a final fantastic triumph without 
being a little saddened that the old boy 
couldn’t quite pull it off. 

By nature Harry Vardon was an un- 
flamboyant and somewhat reserved 
man. Before a match, he would have 
two glasses of Bass’ Ale with his lunch 
and then go out and quietly get down 
to work. He wasn’t dour on the golf 
course, but he tended strictly to busi- 
ness and avoided all small talk. His 
color consisted of his consummate skill 
and the grace of his style. Off the 
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course as well, he made no histrionic 
production of his enthusiasms, but they 
were there if you looked for them. For 
example, in 1896 when he became the 
pro at Ganton, his enduring fondness 
for soccer led him to organize a town 
team on which he played center for- 
ward. Five years later, when he re- 
turned from his first triumphant Amer- 
ican tour, he rejoined the team, serv- 
ing as goal tender now that his speed 
of foot had left him. He thought his 
colleagues in golf were exceptionally 
fine men, and believed that it was the 
steady contact with the game that ac- 
counted for their generousness of spirit. 
When he died in 1937 and was buried 
in the Totteridge Parish Churchyard, 
they were all on hand. 

I N the light of the kind of man Harry 
Vardon was, it is interesting that 
the two choice Vardon anecdotes that 
have come down through the years 
would, taken by themselves, create the 
impression that he was the gruffest of 
characters. They are very diverting 
stories. The first took place on his first 
American tour when, during his exhi- 
bition in Chicago, a local left-handed 
star managed to insinuate himself into 
the exhibition foursome. The left-hand- 
er played way over his head. He could 
do nothing wrong that day and fin- 
ished with a very low score. In the 
clubhouse after the match, earnestly 
fishing for a compliment, he said to 
Vardon, “Sir, I know you’ve played 
with thousands of golfers. I imagine 
you’ve played with quite a few left- 
handers. Tell me, who is the best left- 
handed golfer you ever saw?" Vardon 
paused very briefly. “Never saw one 
who was worth a damn,” he grunted. 

In the qualifying rounds for the 1920 
Open, Vardon was paired with Bobby 
Jones, then a kid of 18 very much 
aware of the privilege that was his in 
playing with the venerable champion. 
On the 7th, they both cut the dogleg 
with their drives and had only little 
pitches left. Playing first, Vardon 
poked a tidy run-up close to the pin. 
Bobby elected to flip his ball up with a 
niblick. He looked up badly on the 
shot and skulled the ball over the green 
—fortunately there was a trap there 
to hold it up*. Jones got down in three 
for his 5. He was still embarrassed by 
his performance and, as they walked 
off the green, thought he might say 
something to break the awkwardness 
in the air. 

“Mr. Vardon," Bob said, “did you 
ever see a worse shot than that?” 

Vardon said, “No.” That exhausted 
the subject. Ce w~p~) 
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It’s the Munsingwear 
Grand Slam — the shirt 
with the free-swing acfion.' 

• Patented* free-swing 
underarm * Knit to yield 
with body motion • Por- 
ous cotton fabric absorbs 
perspiration • 2^" longer 
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• Machine washable • 
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one for great golfing! $C 
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especially for 
powerful, lon^ hitters 


from MIKE soucHAK, Grossingers, N.Y, 


When I first turned professional, I used to try to hit my tee shots 
with all the power I could throw into them. A.s I became more ex- 
perienced, it began to dawn on me that thi.s was not a very sensi- 
ble practice. The extra errors I made by .slugging hurt me more 
than the extra distance helped me. So I set out to become a more 
controlled driver, knowing that I would have sufficient length 
without pressing and that what I needed to do was to hit the fair- 
way consistently. 

On my tee shots I try to swing .so that I remain in balance 
throughout the swing — right to the finish of the follow-through. 
As I hit through the ball and finish my swing, I make it a very 
definite point to keep my left foot firmly planted on the ground, 
in about the same position that it occupied at addre.ss. You are 
bound to roll a bit onto the left side of the left foot, but the im- 
portant thing is to keep that left foot stationary. When most golf- 
ers slug, thi.s extra effort causes their left foot to topple away over 
and frequently it swings around so that it is pointing right toward 
the hole. They cannot fini.sh their body turn correctly and, badly 
off balance, they spray their shots both to the loft and the right — 
they are impartial. 

When I am going for extra distance, I lengthen my swing a little, 
but I don’t try to swing harder, I try to .swing better. 
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Next to your first threshold, being carried away by your first Triumph 
is the thrill of a lifetime. 

In mere moments after you’ve settled into your deep, leather bucket 
seats you’re swinging around curves... roaring down the highway... 
gliding through traffic, hugging the road as though your wheels were 
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...never a "sway” or "rock.” The wishbone-type suspension is firm, 
compensating for turns or road conditions with independent wheel- 
action that holds its ground with incredible stability. The new Girling 
disc-type brakes * are always at your command - rain or shine. Yes, 
you’re soaring... but you've never been as safe, as sound... as thrilled 
with driving. So you see love at first sight can end in perfect unity... 
when your choice is a Triumph ! 


$2625. plus tax and license at US. ports 
of entry. (Slightly higher West Coast ports.) 
irirt? wheels, hard-top, rear seat, white wall 
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HRAKEs: Girling disc brakes on front wheels* 
TOP SPEED: 110 MPH 

mileage: up to 35 MPG 
engine: 4 cyl. (OHV) 1991 cc 
OUTPUT: 100 BMP 
ACCELERATION : 0-50 m 8 sec. 
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Parts and service 
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7101V — for fun! 
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Is your do9 a stick in the mud? A flop 
at a party? Does he hate to wag his tail? 


Chances are, he needs more t/ian food. Even 
the finest food should not be expected to 
provide all the vitamins and minerals knoNMt 
to be essential for a well balanced canine diet. 


VIONATE 


11 vitamins, 9 minerals 
in balance 


Vionate is a scientifically formulated dift 
supplement developed specifically for dogs, 
cats, birds and other pets (horses too.) Many 
veterinarians recommend Vionate for pup- 
pies to provide inexpensive insurance against 
rickets and other deficiency diseases, for 
dogs of all ages to help build vigor and stam- 
ina. Add Vionate to food once daily to im- 
prove appetite and digestion, to help keep 
muscles in tone, eyesight and hearing keen, 
skin healthy and coat free from annoying 
summer “itch.” 



fREE BOOKLET explains why 
professional breeders use 
Vionate. (8-oz. package lasts 
averase-size dog 30 days. 
Save on 2-Ib and 10-lb. econ- 
omy sizes.) Write today to 
SQUIBB, Veleiinaru Produclt 
Department, 745 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


Squibb QUALITY 

-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 



EASTERN CLIMBINd is centered in 
the ancient Appalachian range, 
stretching from Quebec to Alabama 
and containing some of the coun- 
try’s most rewarding mountains. 


THE UPPER CRUST 

continued 

always been, a formidable venture. 
Most of the ranges lie hundreds of miles 
from road or railhead: glaciers, snow 
fields and storms are of arctic dimen- 
sions: and any climbing party must be 
prepared not only to ascend a mountain 
but also to sustain life for many weeks 
in a hostile and savage wilderness. 

Far different from the frozen Alas- 
kan ranges are the Rocky Mountains 
of Canada. Extending for some 450 
miles along the Alberta-British Colum- 
bia boundary, this magnificent chain 
of peaks has long been familiar to 
mountaineers, and virtually all its 
majorsummits have been ascended, not 
only once but many times. Today it 
represents as close an approach as 
exists in the Western Hemisphere to 
the great European mountain play- 
ground of the Alps. 

Large sections of the Canadian 
Rockies are easily accessible, because 
the range is cut through by the main 
transcontinental lines of the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
ways. Along these lines are many fine 
resort centers, notably Banff and Lake 
Louise on the CPR, and Jasper, 150 
miles farther north, on the CNR. 
Trails have been blazed, and camps 
and shelters established throughout 
the more frequently visited sections, 
and in the larger centers all manner 
of equipment and service— and even 


trained Swiss guides— is available to 
climbers. 

For the mountaineer, as for the tour- 
ist, the greatest charm of the range lies 
in its immense variety. Rock alter- 
nates with snow, glacier with precipice, 
gentle dome with thrusting spire, offer- 
ing a choice to suit the tastes and abil- 
ities of every climber. On the debit 
side is the fact that much of the rock 
is decaying and unsound, making the 
going tricky and hazardous even on 
otherwise easy peaks. 

Highest of the Canadian Rockies 
is Mount Robson, north of Jasper, 
which, though less than 13,000 feet in 
height, is nevertheless one of the most 
impressive and difficult peaks on the 
continent. Almost entirely a snow and 
ice climb, it has been surmounted sev- 
eral times since its first ascent In 1913, 
but only by well-organized parties of 
experienced climbers. South of Jasper 
and centering on the great Columbia 
icefield is a fine group of rarely climbed 
peaks, crowned by Mount Columbia, 
North Twin and Clemenceau. And 
clustering around Lake Louise are the 
most famous of the Canadian summits 
—Victoria, Lefroy, Temple, Hunga- 
bee. Mitre — and still farther south is 
the dramatic spire of ‘‘the American 
Matterhorn”- Assiniboine. These lat- 
ter peaks are known to thousands of 
vacationers and are climbed many 
times each summer by a variety of 
routes. Of all our North American 
mountains I would say that they offer 
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the best terrain for the intermediate 
climber who has served his novitiate 
on his quota of Knob Hills and Old 
Baldies and is ready for a go at the 
real thing. 

West of the Canadian Rockies are 
the so-called Interior and Coast ranges 
of British Columbia. Because of their 
proximity to the Pacific Ocean they 
receive more rainfall and are more 
densely forested than their easterly 
neighbors and, as a result, are much 
harder of access. In recent years many 
of the higher peaks have been climbed 
— notably Mount Waddington in the 
Coast Range, an awe-inspiring steeple 
of ice-sheathed rock which for years 
was considered a classic example of an 
unclimbable peak. But plenty of vir- 
gin summits remain for the ambitious 
climber who would be a pioneer as well. 

The two Americas front the Pacific 
with the longest mountain chain in the 
world— an almost continuous succes- 
sion of ranges from the Arctic to Cape 
Horn. The coastal peaks of Alaska 
merge into those of British Columbia 
and they, in turn, into the Pacific Coast 
ranges of our own Far Western states. 
And then in Washington, Oregon and 
northern California, there are the Cas- 
cades and, farther south, the Sierra 
Nevada. 

Pre-eminent among the Cascades is 
Mount Rainier near Seattle, the fourth 
highest peak and perhaps the most 
impressive individual mountain mass 
in the United States. An extinct vol- 
cano sheathed in snow arfd ice, Rainier 
builds itself up in long, easy slopes and 
is climbed many times each year by a 
great variety of routes. Paradise Valley 
near timber line is the starting point 
for many of the best climbs and is also 
one of the most attractive skiing cen- 
ters in the country. Sim- 
ilar to Rainier, though on 
a smaller scale, is Mount 
Hood in northern Oregon, 
Technically it is also an 
“easy” mountain but, like 
its northern neighbor, it 
offers marvelous terrain 
for snow and ice climbing 
and open-slope skiing. 

Continuing south into 
California the Cascades 
remain largely volcanic. 
Mount Shasta, the second 
largest of the Cascades, rises as a grace- 
ful snowy cone, beloved of postcard 
manufacturers. Nearby is Mount Las- 
sen, whose eruptions in 1914 and 1915 
make it the most recently active vol- 
cano in the United States. Farther 
south the Sierra Nevada rises. It gains 
continued 
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in sweep and elevation, culminating in 
Mount Whitney’s 14,495-foot summit, 
the highest point in the U.S. In spite of 
its great uplift, however, Whitney 
and its neighbors rise in gentle gradi- 
ents, particularly to the west, where 
the tree line mounts to 12,000 feet and 
there is little hare rock below the sum- 
mit ridges. Offering far more challenge 
to cUmbers is the region of Yosemite 
Falls, in the center of the state, where 
a maze of spectacular spires and domes 
provides rock-climbing of the first or- 
der. though at no great altitude. 

John Muir, the distinguished nat- 
uralist, was one of the first to explore 
the Sierra, and he made the range 
known to Americans. Its lower slopes 
are covered with magnificent stands of 
timber, notably the giant sequoias, and 
its upland valleys abound with lakes, 
cascades and waterfalls. The Sierra, I 
feel, is our loveliest mountain range, 
and for camping and tramping can be 
excelled nowhere else in the country. 

Some 500 miles east of the Cascades 
and the Sierra and separated from 
them by the Great Ba.sin region of 
Nevada, Utah and Idaho lie the Rocky 
Mountains. The American Rockies are 
the heart of the West and the broadest, 
most rugged section of the backbone 
of North America. Unlike their Cana- 
dian continuation in the north, they 
are in no sense a single, unbroken chain 
of peaks, but rather a huge complex of 
many chains, subdivided into many 
separately defined groups. Taken over 
all, the Rockies are not “mountaineer’s 
mountains.” Vast though they are, 
they are for the 
most part simple 
in contour and of 
subdued relief; the 
dryness of their cli- 
mate leaves them 
with little snow or 
ice, and many of the loftiest summits 
can be reached by simple walking, or 
even on muleback. 

Happily, though, there are excep- 
tions if one knows where to find them. 

In the northern Rockies, which com- 
prise the ranges of Montana and Ida- 
ho, the most spectacular peaks and fin- 
est scenery are to be found in the Lewis 
Range, centering on Glacier National 
Park. Bold, rocky summits, together 
with many small glaciers and count- 
less lakes, make this section one of the 
most attractive and most frequented 
playgrounds of the West. Farther 
south and east there are also Mon- 
tana's Beartooth Mountains, which 


presents jagged uplift of great wildness 
and scenic splendor. Granite Peak 
(12,850 feet), their highest summit, 
was not climbed until 1923 and is 
considered one of the more difficult 
ascents in the Rockies. 

Just south of Yellowstone National 
Park the central Rockies thrust upward 
in a series of magnificent 
bold peaks known as the 
Teton Range. The Tetons 
are not large in extent 
and have aimost no snow 
or ice during the sum- 
mer climbing season; but 
their principal summits— 
among them Grand Teton 
(13,766 feet), Mount 
Owen and Mount Moran 
—are considered by many mountain- 
eers ^including myself) to provide the 
best rock-climbing in the country. 

Still farther south, the Wind River 
Range of western Wyoming has also 
proved attractive to climbers. Gannett 
Peak, highest summit in the group 
as well as in the state, was not con- 
quered until 1922, and the nearby 
rock spires of the Titcomb Needles still 
offer a challenge to expert cragsmen. 
Other important ranges of the central 
Rockies include the Big Horn and 
Absaroka Mountains of Wyoming and 
the Wasatch and Uinta Mountains of 
eastern Utah. 

The mountains of Colorado are the 
highest and most extensive of the 
Rocky Mountain system, range fol- 
lowing range in bewildering number 
and complexity. Here are concentrated 
four-fifths of all the peaks in the coun- 
try exceeding 14,000 feet in height, as 
well as a host of others so numerous 
that even today some have yet to 
be named. Loftiest of the ranges are 
the Sawatch Mountains, which cul- 
minate in Mount Elbert and Mount 
Massive, the second and third highest 
peaks in the United States. Other out- 
standing summits include Longs Peak 
in Rocky Mountain National Park, 
north of Denver; Pikes Peak, near Col- 
orado Springs, with its famous auto 
road to the top; and Lizard Head, a 
spectacular pinnacle in the San Miguel 
Mountains, which defied all attempts 
at ascent until 1920. Most of Colo- 
rado’s peaks, however, present few 
climbing difficulties. Likewise, the 
southernmost Rockies in New Mexico 
boast several lofty ranges but few 
peaks of individual prominence, and 
this is also true of the extensive semi- 
desert region of northern Mexico. In 
the latitude of Mexico City, however, 
there rises a group of tremendous vol- 
canic peaks, of which the three greatest 
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—Citlaltepetl (Orizaba), Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl— are higher than any 
other mountains on the continent south 
of the Canada-Alaska border. In west- 
ern Guatemala, too, there is a great up- 
lift of volcanic cones. None of them is 
as high as the giants of Mexico, hut they 
are numerous and together form one 
of the world’s most impressive groups 
of volcanoes. 

Extending from Colorado to Penn- 
syh-ania, the plains of the Mississippi 
Basin form one of the greatest flat 
areas of the globe. They are broken at 
wide intervals by small uplifts such as 
the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas 
and the Black Hills of South Dakota 
(which offer excellent rock-climbing on 
a limited scale); but it is not until 
some 1,500 miles have intervened that 
the earth's crust again buckles upward 
into the second extensive mountain re- 
gion of the United States. Ttiis region, 
known generally as the Appalachian 
Highlands, stretches in a series of 
ranges from southwe.stern Quebec to 
the northern tip of Alabama. It is one 
of the oldest mountain systems in 
the world — weathered, rounded and 
heavily forested — and nowhere attains 
either the elevation or the ruggedness 
of the western ranges. 

The best known of the Appalachian 
ranges are those of the New England 
states. Maine’s Mount Katahdin ' 5,267 
feet), which lifts its isolated peak some 
80 miles north of 
Bangor, is in the 
heart of the larg- 
est and most fas- 
cinating wilderness area remaining in 
the East. Southwest of it, in northern 
New Hampshire, are the historic White 
Mountains, subdivided into the Presi- 
dential and Franconia ranges. The 
White Mountains have long been a 
famous summer playground and in re- 
cent years have also become a great 
center for winter and spring skiing. 
Mount Washington (6,288 feet), the 
highest elevation, boasts a hotel on 
its summit, with both an auto road 
and a cog railway connecting it with 
the state highways below. For those 
who prefer their mountains unmecha- 
nized there is also a labyrinth of beau- 
tiful footpaths, lioth above and below 
tree line, and convenient shelters scat- 
tered among the slopes and ravines. 

Except for infrequent and .scattered 
cliffs, neither the White Mountains nor 
any of the other eastern ranges provides 
climbing in the Alpine sense. Up to 
timber line, at about 5,0(10 feet, the 
going i.s principally through great 
slanting forests and along the rocky 

ninliiiurd 
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First 
worn by 
Pathan tribes- 
men — adopted by 
Gurkhas and Bengal 
Lancers — British Indian 
Army issue in the Northwest 
Frontier wars — discovered by American G.I's 

in the China-Burmu-India theatre and carried around 
the world. Clarks authentic Chupplee pattern, basically 
unchanged for 300 years, is more than a sandal. It’s 
a rugged ventilated shoe, built for warm weather activities 
or just relaxing. Ideal for summer motoring. 
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Of ENCLA^O 



MADE IN ENGLAND 


Ai better stores. 

In saddle leather, 

Natural (plantation crepe soles) 
Black (mictocellular soles) 

SI 2.95 


CLARKS OF ENGLAND. INC. • Norwalk 2, Conn. • C. & J. Clark Canada. Ltd. • Toronto 13, Canada 



hen ilierf \ |ilea«ure driving lo !h- done, llie Kenaull 
Daiiphine is alwav* fir-t clioice! The nimiile rear- 
engine Daupiiine has a carefree way with the road that 
goes jU't right witii a holiday mood. Toss your bags into 
the Daupliine’s handy front luggage compartment, get behind 
the wheel and relax. Makes even workaday driving fun. 

Tliose 40-odd miles to the gallon are something of a pleasure, too. With your 
other car or as your only car, the S-passenger Dauphine sedan at *1645, FOB, 
New York, is worth a good close look. Renault sales-service-parts agencies are 
everywhere. For the nearest, write Renault or France, 425 Park Avenue, New York 22. 


THE UPPER CRUST 

continued 

margins of brooks; on the bare ridges 
above it are overtumbled ma.s,ses of 
broken boulders. The only hazard is 
the weather, which, even at these com- 
paratively low elevations, Is subject to 
sudden and violent change. Indeed, 
wind velocities recorded at the .sum- 
mit of Mount W’ashington have gone 
to an incredible 231 miles an hour — 
the highest nontornadic winds record- 
ed anywhere in the worhl. Too many 
hikers and campers have met with ac- 
cident, and even death, througli taking 
these unspectacular and usually gentle 
mountains too casually. 

South and west from New Hamp- 
shire almost every state of the Atlantic 
seaboard presents at least one attrac- 
tive mountain area. Vermont has its 
Green Mountains, Massachu-sefts it.s 
Berkshires, New York its Adirondacks 
and Catskills, Pennsylvania its Poco- 
nos and Alleghenies. Below the Poto- 
mac River the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
with their Skyline Drive, sweep acrosa 
western Virginia, merging with the 
Great Smokies along the Tennessee- 
North Carolina boundary. Here are 
found the loftiest peaks of the Appa- 
lachians: North Carolina’s Mount 
Mitchell (in the nearby Black Moun- 
tains), at 6,684 feel, the higliesi eleva- 
tion in the United States east of the 
Mississippi. Lying in a lower latitude 
than the New England ranges, the 
Smokies, despite their greater height, 
seldom rise above timber line. The 
surrounding country, however, is still 
primitive and offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the best of outdoor life. 

Large sections of these ranges lie 
within tlie borders of national for'-'.st.s 
or sstate parks, and iheir mainienance 
in a state of wild and profuse nature 
in the very heart of the world's greatest 
industrial region is a splendid example 
of intelligent conservation. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the whole 
area is the Appalachian Trail. This 
is a continuous footpath exiending 
from thesummit of Mount Katuhdin in 
Maine to the top 
of Mouiil Ogle- 
thorpe in Geor- 
gia. It traverses 
en route almost 
.all the principal 
mountain regions of the East. It is more 
than 2,000 miles in length. 

This, tlien, in brief outline, is the ar- 
ray of peaks and ranges that awaits the 
American climber in his own immense 
backyard. Is his ability expert and 
his ambition great? The whole white 
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wilderness of Alaska awaits him. Is it 
rock-climbing he seeks? There are the 
Tetons. Or snow and ice? There’s Rai- 
nier. Or is it simply the freedom and 
peace of high places, far from the clam- 
or of cities and men? There are un- 
countable thousands of such places in 
his country, from Mount Katahdin to 
Mount Whitney, from the rhododen- 
dron forests of the Smokies to snow- 
caps of the Cascades. Whatever it is, 
it is there in the mountains, waiting 
for him, and all he 
need do is make his 
selection according to 
his experience, abili- 
ties and opportunity. 

What equipment 
will he require? For 
Alaska: practically all the accouter- 
ments of a full-scale arctic expedition. 
For rock-climbing; sturdy clothes, 
boots and sneakers, a rope and, for 
more difficult work, snap rings (Kara- 
bincr) and spikes (pitons) that he 
can hammer into crevices to aid him 
in his maneuvering. For snow and 
ice; all these, plus warmer clothes, ice 
ax, spike shoe irons (crampons! and 
dark glasses. For easy climbs: simply 
the usual things he would take along 
on an ordinary camping or hiking trip. 

There are less tangible things, too, 
which he should have with him on his 
mountain. Knowledge of his craft, for 
one. Good companions, for another, 
for climbing alone is dangerous, even 
on the smallest and most docile-look- 
ing peak. Most important of all, he 
must have mature judgment. 

Each year now, more Americans are 
visiting our national parks and na- 
tional forests, venturing deep into the 
woods and high upon the hills. Most 
of them are by no means experts and 
would probably not know a piton from 
a crampon or a couloir from a hanging 
glacier. But they do know what moun- 
tains can do to a man’s spirit. 

They know what it is like to stand 
on a bald knob in the sky, while the 
sun goes down and the pinprick lights 
twinkle on in the shadowed valley be- 
low. They know the struggle of heart 
and lung and limb on the long upward 
puli and the sharp sudden thrill of a 
summit gained at last. They know 
that the fabled ambrosia and nectar 
of the gods were really nothing more 
than a cheese sandwich and a canteen 
of spring water. They know what sleep 
can be, on pine needles by a campfire, 
in the purple night. And knowing these 
things they know the love of moun- 
tains, for their own sake, which at bot- 
tom is all that mountaineering has ever 
meant, or ever will mean. (e n g:- 
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silk magic. . \/i('rSix 

Currenc and choice . . , frosty white 
imported Como silk styled in the 
Avanc Garde manner. The mayic 
is yours, "After Six" 


A/irrS/x 


V'riie lot tree Dreii Chatl and BnokUl by 
Ben Biihataeh. aulboriiy on mta'i laihioni. 
AFTER SIX FORMklS • DEPT. S. PHIL*. 3, PA. 



Con’p< 

KING 


ROAD 


itboardi) 


Catalog 


Write for FREE Wonderful 


Every aluminum incli is packed with 
ski-lightful action! Thai's Lone Star's 
rugged new 14' MALIBU. Richly up- 
holstered. Step-Through seating for 
six. Tension-Ease steering, mainte- 
nance-free Lifeguard Construction. 
Seven glistening color trim options. 
Only $S9S' at your Lone Star dealer's. 
2 1 other models from S195 to $2,195 


'SsZS.rg- 

1906 E Main Street Grand Prame Texas 



Jimmy 

Jemail’s 


7s W fair for the NCAA 
to bar the Univemity of 
Wash inytoyi crew from 
intercollegiate co m pet i- 
tion because of football 
recruiting violations? 


PAUL P. MACKESEY 


DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


Vice-Pre.vdeu I, NCA A 
DiKlrirl One 


Ve.s. The NTCAA is an 
Hs.suciaiiun of instilu- 
.'S lions, not individuals. 

J ^ -A penally is imposed 

on an institution. The 
innocent are sometimes affected, but that 
would happen to innocent members of any 
team guilty of violations since they would 
have to share a penally imposed on it. _ 



Miirhle Collei/iate 
Church, New York 


fl is unfortunate that 
a simon-pure .sport 
-such as rowing musi 
pity the penally for the 
abuses of a big-time 
sport like fooiball. However, as unfair a.s it 
seems, the improper action of one .sport is 
bound to make it difficult for rowing and 
other college sports. 



U.S. SENATOR HENRY M, JACKSON 


CLARENCE E. HOVER 



Kverclt, Waxhiuijltin 


No. It’s like all the 
members of a family 
being jailed for the 
wrongdoings of one, 
Decisions like this re- 
tied on the administration of all amateur 
sports. In ihe courts, wrong decisions can l)e 
overlurned. I hope amateur sport.s’ highest 
tribunal will righi this wrong. 


liocimj Airploue Co. 
Guided minHile 




y No. The crew at the 

University of Wash- 
ington produces no 
revenueandrarelygets 
athletic scholarships, 
.At my alma mater, Oregon State, the crews 
even furni.sh their own transportation to 
and from meets. They’re the only true ama- 
teurs on the campus. 


Clayton w. chapman 


HARRY WISMER 



Commodore of the 
Cornell crew 


Cornell oarsmen are 
sincerely sorry the 
Hu-skies cannot com- 
pete in the iRA Re- 
gatta. They are inno- 
cent victim.s. It hurt.s our inTcTCollegjjife re- 
gatta, loo. Oarsmen and other guiltless vic- 
tims will untloubiedly demand proper 
control of aihteiics in the future. 


Ifelroil, .Mich. 
Sporle rom?Hni/«/or 


I think it is wrong to 
penalize good-thinking 
and well-intentioned 
athletes for infractions 
in other sports. This 
is a tragedy. Some of these kids will never 
be able to say to their sons: 'T rowed with 
the Huskies." They’re taking a beating for 
what? I don’t get it. 
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JIM WACHTER 



('difliiiii tif tlir Sl<iM- 
f'lrd ['inrcrxtlii crrir 


A (T*'\v's .•iUWW (If- 
pi'tuis on whether they 
can pu'^h ihemselves 
luirder and harder 
each day to their final 
Kfial. The XC'AA has tjiken the ultimate 
Ijoal away fnun Washinclon even ihmi^'h 
the I'acific Coast Conference exempted the 
spori from any penally. 


WILLIAM ZECKENOORF JR. 

.\ . - York 
licdl fxhi/r (Urcloptr 


No. It’s unfair to the 
most amateur of all 
•sports - crew. Now 
•some of these kills will 
never row in intercol- 
le>;iate coni|}etition. I'll K<> a step further. 
The NCAA proicram is unreaiisuc. It 
shoultl allow realistic scholarships and 
realistic living allowances. 



' 


THOMAS F. GILBANE 

ProvidcDfC 
/’rr.<i(Ji itl, (lilbiiue 
Ihiihtiiiij Co. 


No. The NCAA should 
apply the rules where 
they belonj:. It's high- 
ly unfair to penalize 
the entire sporis pro- 
sram of a university due lo violatioiLs in 
the football code. This has had a batl elfert 
on the morale of the stinlenl hotiies in the 
Tacific Coast Conference, 



PATRICK H. HOY 



ChifOdo 

J'rrsidcul. Ih‘ld 
aiirrmo,/ Iiir. 


Ii'-s unfair in lerms of 
the innix-ence of the 
crew members and be- 
cause. historically, the 
Hu.skies have enjoyed 
an exceptionally fine record in this sport. 
I believe the football problem is entirely 
unitiue and should not reflect on the crew 
or any other unrelated sport. 


PITCHING GREAT BOB FELLER SAYS 

"ihe handle Is a rotating antenna 
-pulls in stations wherever I am" 



NEW MOTOROLA® 


Portable 


Exclusive Roto-tenna handle turns like rud<ir tO 
sweep in stations oilier sets can’t reach. \\drld’s 
most powerful jxirtable radio antenna! 

Lifetime PLAcir chossis can't short or burn out, 
(7(7. Plays AC, DC or battery. 

Shatterproof ease made of lightweight metal (not 
plastic). Covered in scufTproof. stainproof miracle 
fabric. Sec it at your Motorola dealer’s soon— 
MiKlel :)P33. 


* Earphone Jack for 
private listening. 

t In two-tone Antique 
White and Navy or Lav- 
ender, or ali Antique 
White. 

* Motorola portables 
start as low as 931 .95. 
Why do without? 


M MOTOROLA 

f \ World’s Largesl Exclusive E/ecfroni'cs Manufacturer 
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THE NEW ARGUS C-AA... only *99.60 

(vriih ^Omm lens) 


A Lens Second to None (Cintiigon gives your pictures 
rcmarkiiblc clarity through all lens openings. 

Two Kqually Fine .Vccessory Lenses (Telephoto and Wide- 
angle) couple automatically to the rangefinder. 

New Bayonet -type Ix;ns Mount lets you switch lenses with 
just a quick twist of the wrist. 

New Variable I’ower Viewfinder accessory clips right on 
top of Camera — gives you a .separate viewfinder for each lens 
simply by rotating the knob. 

('olor-matic Setlin^is make won- 
derful, life-like color sliilcs as easy 
to fake as snapshots. 

Saddle Leather Case $10. lOOmni 
Telephoto Lens (on camera) $50.$() 

3$mm Wide-oiti’le Lens $$6.5(). 
Variable Power Viewfinder (shown 
on camera) $14.50. 

argus. 

Argus Cameras. Ann Arlmr, MUhiKaii 
Division ol .Sylvania tln lric Pro.lucis Inc. 

WORUO-S NO. 1 NAME IN COLOR-SLIDE PHOTOGRAPHY 




THE 

READERS 
TAKE OVER 


TV BASEBALL (CONT.): PITTSBURGH 

Sirs: 

Mr. Fred Wilson of Detroit (19th Hole, 
M.\y 27) has started something— belter 
than hot-stove discus-sions! He has nomi- 
nated two of Ills own ba.seball announcers 
as president and vice-president of the Nev- 
er Give the S<*ore ('luh, and you replied 
that nomination,'? are opi-n. Here in Pitts- 
burgh, the home, or rather the hiding place, 
of the Fighting Bucs, I proudly give you 
our two ba.sehall announcers, men with so- 
norous, exriletnenl-tinged voices, who can 
dramatically outlung Hurry (every play is 
a crisis' Wismer and Bill i Orson Welles i 
Stern, but unfortunately pride themselves 
on telling you yesterday’s event.s with to- 
morrow’s chanec.s while today’s game is in 
progress. Our No. 1 boy is chairman of the 
iioard of the "All opponent home runs are 
wind-blown flies” corporation and also pres- 
ident of ’’All opposition singles hit lucky 
pebbles or air pockets” as.sociat ion. Our No. 
- man, who ariuaily has a less aggravating 
voice, shares the crown with No. 1, as co- 
head of "We may know nullin' about base- 
ball but, boy, we’re dramatic” club. 

E. N. Aronson, D.D.S. 

Pittsburgh 

TV BASEBALL: DETROIT REVISITED 

Sirs: 

In reply to Fred Wilson’s letter concern- 
ing the alleged defieiencies of Van I’airiek 
and -Mel Ott, the Detroit Tiger TV and ra- 
dio announcers, I have been listening to the 
Tiger broudea.sts for several years and have 
never been kept in the dark for more than 
five minutes as to "what’s the score?” 

Both Mr. Ott and Mr. Patrick are intel- 
ligent observers of the game, and — to me, 
most important - they do not in.wt hla- 
tani commercialism into every play, such 
as "that drive hit the Wheaiies .sign on 
the left-field fence.” 

H.-\RRY SaLTZBURG 

Toledo 

TV BASEBALL: VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 

Sirs. 

I wonder if any of your readers noticed 
a remarkable broadcasting alertness on the 
part of Phil Rizzuto, the old Yankee short- 
stop now on TV, in the game between the 
Yankees an<f Kansas Cfiy at the tJtadfum 
on May 16. A broadeu-ster’s job is to report 
what is going on in the field, explaining 
what is shown on the TV si-reen, but Riz- 
zuto in this instance went them one better 
by di'.<eribing a critical play be/ore it hap- 
pened, aided of course by his years of ex- 
perience in ba.seball. 

In the second inning of this game, Tur- 
ley, the Yankee pitcher, started out by 
passing the first two men to face him, and 
Kellner, the next man up, naturally bunt- 
ed to speed them on their way. The bunt 
went up instead of down, however, and the 
ball had hardly met the bat when Rizzuto 
excitedly called out, "Why, it's going to be 
a triple play!” And that i.s how the play 
developed, The ball went into an easy pop- 
up straight at the pitcher, Turley caught it 
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IN JACK BURKES 
HAND^ 
OR YOURS 


MacGregor Toui] 
Woods and Ir 




on the fly to make the first out. whirled anti 
slammed it to AfoDoiigald at second hase 
to cateh the runner on his way back from 
third, and the shortstop shot It to first 
base, covered by Bobby Richardson, the 
second baseman, in time to catch the run- 
ner there who was reiurninR from his trip 
to second base. The whole play was over in 
almost less lime than it takes to describe 
it. but little Phil had foreseen it from the 
start. The first triple play in almost two 
years went into the books one of the pret- 
tiest and rarest plays in ha.sehall. 

'i’HKOPOKE VV. KSTAOTH 

New York 

TV BASEBALL: OIZMANTICS 

Sirs: 

Please add to vour growing list of Dean- 
isms (K & D. May 6; 19 th Hole. May 20 1 
one I picked up on the first Game of the 
Week telecast of this season. Dizzy re- 
ferred to Buddy nialiner's dwelling as his 
“homedlc.” It took me a week to recover. 

L. E. BH.tfKE.N 

Dillon, S.C. 

DREAM RACE FOR SPRINTERS 

Sirs: 

1 would like to suggest a .series of three 
dream races for sprinters. There aren’t 
many big races for sprinters, so the com- 
petitors will he the cream of the crop. The 
ideal lime for such a group of races would 
1«- in August, at a midwestern track, prol>- 
ably Washington Park. 

Swoon's Son, Decathlon, the Claiborne 
fillies and anything that Calumet has to 
olfer will be stabled at Washington- Also, 
Holl.vwood Park will just have closed, so 
Mister Gus, Kind and Bobby Brocato will 
alt be heading for Chicago. And since the 
Carter Handicap will have already been 
run. Nance’s Lad and Jet Action will be 
free to come. Boston Doge, now making a 
comeback, has no set schedule in New Eng- 
land, so he'll be able to make it. If some of 
these can't race, such able substitutes as 
Blessbull and r)ecimal can be called in, 
while Sea 0 Erin and Dogoon will be on 
the grounds at Washingtor.. 

I think these races should be run under 
equal weights. And if the weights were 
about 1 1 8 or 1 20. there could be no excustw. 
The best distances are 6,6'.. and 7 furlongs. 

.Mike Hfxs.mck 

Highland Park. HI. 

• A start toward the imaginative 
dream races outlined by Mr. Resnick 
was made by Suffolk Down.s’s John 
I’appas, who offered to stage a match 
race between the two sensational 
sprinters Boston Doge and Decathlon 
for a winner-take-all pur.se of .J.'IO.OOO 
over six furlongs at 122 pounds. Bos- 
ton Doge’s owner has accepted, but 
Rollie Shepp, trainer of Decathlon, de- 
clared his liorse not yet ready. But 
there is hope. — ED. 

DERBY: ALL HEART 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your coverage of the 
Kentucky Derby. .And thanks especially 
for being one of the few publications to 
give Iron Liege due credit. Regardless of 
what Gallant Man might have done if 
Shoemaker hadn’t goofed, how can the 
eoi//in»rd 
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J.Tck Burke, winner of the Master?. PGA 
ami many national ciia/npionsliip? during 
Ills golfing career, is a MacGregor man all 
lltr uay. Jack ha? played .MacGregor golf 
cquipmcnl since the time he shot a 69 at 
llic .age of 12. 

Like Ills fellow champions — Ted Kroll. 
Mike Sou< link. George Bayer. Louise Suggs 
and many oiIkts — Jack says .MatGregor 
Journey nooii- ami iroii> give him a iti’n- 
ning edge in all the dose ones. 

^ou. loo. ran he playing the same model 
clubs Jack and more of today's titlelioldors 
use. .Ask your professional to select the 


Pieter) mentioned ere MocCregor Adviior). Siell member] 


right MatCregor Tourney model — MT, 
'I'ommv .Armour or Louise .Suggs— to fit 
your swing. MarCrcf’cr is the choice of 
champions. Mahc it your choice, too. 

m eotf 

The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Coll * Tenni] * Boiebell * Fooibsll • loikeiboll 
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Pete Penn 

Stretches 

Miles 

You will roll up more oil 
mileage with Pete Penn 
along. Fill your crankcase 
witha brand of Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil. especially suited 
for todays high engine 
speeds, close-fitting engine 
parts, and hard cross- 
country driving. 

Made from Nature’s 
finest crude. Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils help reduce 
engine wear . . . maintain 
“new-car” power. 

Specify a Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil for your next 
crankcase refill. You’ll be 
treating your car to the 
finest . . . and you’ll keep 
the power you bought. 

INSIST ON A BRAND OF 


PENNSYIVANIA 
Motor Oil 



sporlswriters overlook the maifnificcnl 
race run by Iron Liege? He’s all heart. 

Gerald A . Karlin 

Hay.-!, Kaas. 

DERBY: PROPHET OF DOOM 

Sir.«: 

Your clear "visualance" .startles me. You 
succeeded in culling the turn on Iron Liege 
at 9,066 to 1 in the February 2h, 19.57 i.s.sue. 

Bven more amazing to me wa.s .Mr. F. E. 
Whiie’.s prediction of Willie Shoemaker’s 
.skull in your May 6 Derby Preview Issue 
t.vfc carU)i)H beloii'). 

Harry G. Patterson 

Pittsburgh 



FASHION PLATER 

ll<- li'uds with nothing much to s|iun-, 
Ilui Watch hi< sjn-ed diminish. 

He’s taking time to comb his hair— 

In case of a photo finish. 

— F. E. White 

EAD POET FORESAW DERBY BLUNDER 

MURRAY'S LAW: VOtCE FROM THE BISTRO 

Sirs : 

James Murray's piece. Fame Is for U'tH- 
uers (Special Ba-seball Is.sue, April 15), i-s 
important only a.s an example of .speciou.s- 
ness, sophistry and arrant nonsense (as 
your readers wrote in your April 29th is- 
.sue), and entirely out of place in your 
excellent columns. 

Having made a big error, you made an- 
other by (defensively) calling it "Murray'.s 
Law." Murray has established no law and 
has built only a highly prejudiced flimsy 
shell. To a writer, the hollownes.s of his case 
is clearly indicated by his style, 

There is no question but that the Hull of 
Fame needs new standards; the qualilica- 
tions for election originally were too loose 
and elastic (something reminiscent of the 
ba.seball writers themselves >, but Mr. Mur- 
ray is disqualified from .serving on any 
board to establish new standards. 

And if you want to make .something of 
it, pray proceed in my direction! I have 
(X)horts deployed in saloons and bistros all 
over the continent. 

II. 11. Dobberteen 

White Plains, N.Y. 

MURRAY'S LAW: THE AWAKENING 

Sirs: 

Like the citizen who failed to vole, then 
awakes to find the wrong candidaie.s eleci- 
ed, I was appalled at the box score on Mur- 
ray’s Law (19th Hole, May 20). 



keeps your lures 

ALWAYS IN SIGHT 
.ALWAYS IN REACH! 


There 'a never any 
ihI huniiiig 
wJicn you »«• 
spin kit and 


Add I his profesainnul lype lackle box to your 
lishingecjuipmeiK noir. iVs nti sale at meet hard- 
ware and sp<»riing goods stores, everywhere. 


If this No. ;!70 Old Pal Taekle 
Rox is not yel available in your 
iirea. nish your i>rder direct 
to faelory. Hox will be sliipi>ed 


$295 

pet Ipoid 


OLD PAL, INC. «»"■' 
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If you arc «ti]J couiJlin;^, utJd my vote to 
those in favor of Murray’s Law. 

.Most of those oppo.sc'd to .he law seem 
to have the dubious distinction of not he- 
inic Yankee fans. I’oor things! 

HENRIETTA Diamond 

Milford. Texas. 

• .\n awakened citizenry ha.s shifted 
the scoffer-believer ratio from 5:1 to 
4:1. KD. 


A LITTLE NOTE 

Sirs: 

Just a little note to tell you that one 
of Sports Ii.i.i:str\ted’s most interested 
readers <loesn’i really like sports! But the 
magazine is so well put together with such 
beautiful photographs an<I illustrations — 
with .such a tremendously varied line-up 
of events that it ix of interest even to me. 
In a wa.v it is a travel magazine done in a 
highl.v literary style. 

The juxtaposition of .My Khan and 
Mickey Mantle, Forest Hills, the Bois de 
Boulogne, MadLson Square Garden and 
('orlina d’Ampezzo is fascinating. 

I have saved many of the wonderful 
photographs linclufling Toni Sailer!'. 

Jane Mercia 

New York 

CHICAGO: FOOTBALL OBJECTIONS 

Sirs: 

We hope you have not given .vour read- 
ers the impression that the student body of 
the University of Chicago iKiD, May 20) 
favors the return of football. Such is not 
the case. 

The campus is sharply divided on the 
football question, with at leas: as many, if 
not more, again.st football’s return as for it. 
At the recent rally only about 200 football 
advocale.s were pre.seiit. More than .'),0flfl 
students are enrolled at this university. 
These figures help to indicate the lack of 
student support for football. 

The primary objections to football’s re- 
turn are based on two observations. First, 
too many educational institutions .seem to 
consider football an enterprise for profes- 
sionals, not a sport for college Mitdrislx. 
You are probably much better ac<iuainted 
with this aspect than we. Seeond, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has alumni who can rt*- 
member this school as a great football {kiw- 
er and are financially able and apparently 
willing to return Chicago to it.s former posi- 
tion. Given these condition-s, we finl the re- 
turn of football w<iul<i be inc<)ngruous with 
the educational goals of this university. 

Tkd Norris 

Chicago 

JOEY AND MIKE 

Sirs ; 

Shorts Illustrated stated iScohe- 
hoard, .April t ) that Sid Flaherty is the 
manager of Joey Giambra, whom I have 
managed for the pji-sf nine 3’ear.s and will do 
so until he retires. I have moved my stable 
of fighters out here to San Francisco and in- 
tend to stay here. With all due respect to 
Sid F'laherty, he has nothing what.soever 
to do with Joey Giambra or any of my 
other boys. I think you have a great maga- 
zine, enjoy reailing it. 

-Mike Scani.an 

San Franci.sco 

• Mr. Scanlan is correct.— ED. 




Words can't possibly describe the spitse 
tirsgling thrill you'll get the very First time you 
take the wheel of your own brand new Tro|on 
■rsboard. Her thrilling surge of power . . . 
her smooth, cot quick response to oil controls 
. . . will scotter your cores like bow sproyl 
Trojon inboards (runabouts, cruisers and 
sporlsmon models) are ovailable in o wide 
selection of sizes ond power options — 
single and twin screw. 

Write for free descriptive literolure ond see 
them oil at your local Trojan dealer's now. 


LANCASTER 6, PENNA. 


^Boar compBm'P 



BUSY I'm u rather busy guy on radio 
and TV these days and a rabid sports 1'an. 1 read 
Shorts Ili.i.sTR aif 1> cover to cover each week and 
lind it keeps me up to date and informed on sports. 
Thai's why 1 say."Thanks,.S PORTS it I.USTRArm." 

fii7/ C «//.•« 


WATERPROOF 
LEATHER 


with America's oldest 
Leather Preserver! 



OUX-Sjik. 8oi KS7, Bailiintre IS, Md. 

OIL 

NOW with Silkor 

le added ! 


NEW REMOTE CONTROL TARGLITE* 

...for faster, safer shooting 

exclusive Cresmsn "porleble, lighted , -i , 

shoolmg ranie.” Recessed ligni spots [ ’"h!' r. 
tuts. Simple pulley ctienges target 
from behind firing line. Traps pellet 
and 66 amme. See it at your dealer' 




new S.S. AQUARAMA 

Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort— beau- 
tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, 
dancing and entertainment. Supervised children's play- 
room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). 


For illustrated folder write 
Michigan. Ohio Novigolion 
Compony. Dept. SI-6. 2028 
Notional Bonk Bldg.. Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES t DOCKS: 
Detroit-fool of W, Grand Blvd. 
Cleveland— Foot of W. Third 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



intrusion . . . but if 


you're an engineer, 
Douglas needs you! 

Wo think we’ve Kot something 
sjjeoial here at Douglas to 
offer engineers. 

More civilian and military projects 
than you can cram into two 
billion dollarsi 

Nino separate missile projects! 

The exciting DC-S jet transport! 

And to top it all, top management 
people are engineers, not bankers 
or salesmen. 

We’d like you to work for us — 
in California, or Arizona, or 
Oklahoma, or North Carolina, or 
New Mexico, or — you name it, 
we’re probably there. 

Pleose write lor complete information to: 

C. C. LaVENE 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
BOX 620-H / 

SANTA MONICA, CALIF. f 



SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Recently the ''Old Party,” tin* riche.--t and most widely read storyteller of 
hi.s lime, made u sentimental journey to the ancic-nt (k*rmun university 
town of Heidelberg where more than <>.5 years ago he sjrent a pleasant two 
years in the study of pliilosiiphy and history. Maugham’s arrival c-oincided 
with one of Heidellrerg’s .social iiighiigliTs, the benefit .soccer match which 
pits the artists of Heidellu-rg’s theater and opera again.st the reporters of 
the newspaper li\{e'tnSn'knT-7,vi{iiMj. Xo greater honor could l)e Itestowerl 
on the disliiigui.shed visitor than to invite him to kick olf th.e game. Be- 
fore <lignUarie.s and studenls. Maugham po.sitioned the ball, miil- 

tered, "This is the first time I've harulled a soccer ball in 70 years," ami 
with a fine kick and vigorous follow-tlirough sent the hall downfield. Thus 
inspired, hi.s fellow journali.sts gave the artistic types a 5-1 trouncing. 
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New Kodak Signet 40 Camera 
makes magnificent color slides easy to get! 


I,ove-40 . . . that just alxnit sums upeverv man’s 
inHircssion ot this new Ki>dak Signet 4(1 Camera. 

Here is a camera that serves up glorious color 
slides — wirh glorious new ease. 

Its sharp, fast/.C^ lens sets unci focuses /c/.'t 
... I 4(HI flash sluitter stops sports action, 'j on 
can even keep it f>rr~svx for most shots, hecaiise 
a\erage exposure settings aic “color marked." 


I lu- Signet 40 looks and performs like the tine 
camera that it is. Voiril he proud to have it wirh 
\(ui wherever you go. And it’s made hy Kodak — 
so you know it's good. 

-\sk vour photo dealer for a denionstrarion. 
With Hasholder and two reflectors, it's onlv $<>'), 
or as little as down. I’ricfs itrr list, include 
Federal Tax and are subject to change tvithout notice. 



K.i|>iii-iiction thmnh It vi r .iil- 
vancis Kim. clicii stops aiito- 
m.cticallv. Kast. e.isv lo.iiliii);. 
Dniil>lt-i'\|Misiirf pri vent ion. 





•inu touvtiicr the two iniaues 
the MiiKiKmler-viewKiuler 
n«l«)w. and you're in focus! 
loot as dose as 2 fii-t .ivv.ic , 


Three- and four-inch reflectors 
ttivc mavimiim hnlli.ince with 
hotli si/es ul tile neu cumpact 
and lo«-cost midui i flj.vhhidlis. 


Came ra-projector outfit 
with ne« Kodak '00 
I'rojecfor. S12S.'0, 
or .S12.S' down. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMP ANY. ,, Rochester 4, N. Y, 




You'll hook the limit in style with these 
go-everywhere casuals. Strap is 
anchored with elastic so they slip on 
easy without opening the brass 
snap catch. In Panama, Maple, 

Vicuna and Tampa Brown. 

Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 
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YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


Rugged new slip-on with 
a bold snap catch — the Pedwin 


